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Another delay for NATO 

The disputes between Paris and Bonn over the 
future of the Saar and German membership in 
NATO, which we hopeiully dismissed last week as 
nothing more than annoyances, exploded shortly there- 
after into a major crisis. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor and Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic, 
declared on February 4 that Germany would neither 
enter the proposed European army nor accept the 
“contractual agreements” replacing the Occupation 
Statute until both disputes were satisfactorily settled. 
Even though the Chancellor later denied that he had 
laid down those conditions, the reports that he had 
actually done so aroused such bitterness in the French 
Assembly and such nationalism in the Bundestag that 
it is extremely doubtful whether either body will 
approve the European Army plan in time for its pres- 
entation to the North Atlantic Council at Lisbon. The 
NATO foreign, defense and finance ministers are still 
scheduled to meet on February 16 to work out the 
relations of the European Army to the over-all NATO 
defense system. It appears at this writing, therefore, 
that the Lisbon meeting will have to be once again 
postponed. The convocation of more than 400 Western 
diplomats and their experts just for the sake of keep- 
ing a date seems highly impractical, not to say danger- 
ous to Western morale. Instead of setting another date, 
it might be more prudent to announce that the meeting 
will be held when the European Army plan is definite- 
ly approved by the six participants, which, of course, 
will not occur until the German-French disputes are 
settled. 


... but hardly dissolution 

Neither the Saar question nor the question of Ger- 
many’s immediate admission as a member of NATO 
should be too hard to handle, always provided that 
the intervention of British and American diplomats is 
both firm and tactful. Concerning the Saar, the French 
have already agreed to discuss any plan the Germans 
may propose, including its “Europeanization.” This 
intriguing solution, which the Saarlanders themselves 
are said to favor, would convert the now politically 
autonomous state into a European District of Colum- 
bia, the administrative center for the Schuman coal- 
steel pool and other projected integration schemes. 
Ultimately it would be the capital of the European 
federation growing out of them. The economy of the 
900-square-mile area is almost 100-per-cent coal-steel, 
and the French, by an agreement signed March 8, 1950, 
have a 50-year lease on the Saar coal mines. Since both 
Germany and France have ratified the Schuman plan, 
neither stands to gain by exclusive control of the Saar 
resources. The Occupation Powers agreed to settle 
the final disposition of the Saar in the German peace 
treaty. There is nothing to prevent them, however, 
from authorizing without further delay a four-choice 
plebiscite—independence, Europeanization, annexa- 
tion either to France or to Germany. As for Germany’s 
attempt to blackmail her way into NATO with a non- 
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existent army, she must be shown that her member- 
ship in that admittedly anti-Russian military alliance 
would in the long run prevent the reunification of East 
and West Germany. This consideration, which Walter 
Lippmann raised recently in discussing the relation 
of United Europe to NATO, should enable Dr. Aden- 
auer to quiet the parliamentary opposition to which 
he has momentarily yielded. In addition, the formula 
for giving Germany a voice in the European defense 
decisions, released by the French February 5, is an 
obviously sincere attempt to meet German objections 
that they will not be satisfied with the role of merce- 
naries. Our diplomats should insist that Dr. Adenauer 
study that proposal objectively before closing the door 
against any compromise. 


UN Assembly: settlement by resolution 

The sixth annual talkathon of the UN General As- 
sembly ended at Paris on February 5 with the usual 
oratorical flourishes. The delegates, with admirable 
assiduity, had worked their way through a formidable 
agenda of almost eighty items. The fact that they 
accomplished little of consequence can be attributed 
to causes beyond their control. This was persuasively 
argued by U. S. delegate Benjamin V. Cohen in an 
ABC broadcast from Paris February 4. Mr. Cohen said 
that this session of the Assembly had been held amid 
“a good deal of difficulty and strife” and that, “if the 
Assembly did not reflect these conditions, it would be 
divorced from world affairs and would be far less 
valuable.” The fact is that the Assembly merely mir- 
rors what is happening in world affairs. It does not 
determine them. Major decisions are taken in the 
various chancelleries, or in conferences of foreign 
ministers. Spokesmen defend or attack them in the 
Assembly. This procedure, to be sure, contributes to 
what Mr. Cohen called an “understanding of world 
problems.” Thus viewed, the recent Assembly was 
successful. The West must know by now that the 
Soviets want no solutions. But so far as settling any- 
thing on its own is concerned, the Assembly succeeded 
only in sweeping serious issues under a carpet of high- 
sounding but unrealistic resolutions. It referred the 
disarmament problem to a new commission which 
cannot succeed within the limits imposed upon it. 
It approved in principle the report of the Collective 
Measures Committee but ordered another year of 
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study. It solved the explosive Arab refugee problem 
by appropriating $250 million, which it does not have 
and cannot get. It solved the UN membership prob- 
lem by approving a Peruvian resolution asking the 
Security Council to reconsider the fourteen candidates’ 
qualifications. This settlement of problems by resolu- 
tion may remove them from the agenda, but it does 
not bring them nearer solution. 


Does the real Zapata deserve a viva? 

The movie-ad columns of your paper, the bill-boards 
of your town, Life magazine, just about all the media 
of mass selling, are telling you of a magnificent movie 
just released. It is the “life” of Emilio Zapata, a promi- 
nent revolutionary in the troubled early 1900's in 
Mexico. It is titled Viva Zapata! Time magazine, prais- 
ing its action, mounting, etc., quotes approvingly the 
ambition of the novelist Edgcumb Pinchon, whose fic- 
tionalized account of Zapata was the basis of the film. 
The novelist said that he desired “to rescue from the 
back of a mule, where it once hung, bodiless and 
bloody, the head of one of the great human beings of 
modern times.” What are some of the facts behind 
this heartrending hokum? According to James A. 
Magner’s Men of Mexico (p. 502): “Zapata .. . sur- 
passed all the revolutionaries . . . in violence of attack 
and savage impulse.” A correspondent in AMERICA, 
(April 24, 1915, p. 80), wrote: 

Zapata carries on his banners the magic words 
“Liberty, Constitution, Justice, the Law,” the 
while he blows to the heavens passenger trains 
filled with hundreds of noncombatants, fires vol- 
leys into them, the while the living and the 
wounded struggle to escape, and then sets fire to 
the wreckage. 


On July 17, 1915, America (p. 340) quoted in part a 
New York Tribune dispatch of July 6: “Zapata is in 
control of [Mexico City], but Zapata is just as great a 
bandit as Carranza or Villa.” The movie lauds Zapata’s 
great love for his fellow peasants as shown in his zeal 
for land reform. But George Creel, certainly no “re- 
actionary” himself, says in The People Next Door 
(p. 801): “Nothing was more obvious than that the 
land problem called for careful study, but Emilio 
Zapata straightway pressed for a hair-trigger solution,” 
thereby causing much suffering. Much more docu- 
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mentation could be provided to prove that Hollywood 
is up to its old sleazy tricks of glorifying a brutal 
career, of sentimentalizing perversity and of generally 
distorting history. 


Towards Jewish day schools 

In an exclusive interview published in the National 
Jewish Post for February 1, Dr. Abraham E. Millgram, 
educational director of the United Synagogue of 
America, disclosed preliminary plans for a nation- 
wide system of Jewish day schools. A formal announce- 
ment of the program will soon be sent to the 450 con- 
servative congregations affiliated with his organization. 
Dr. Millgram pointed out that while the Jewish day 
school is not new, the national school system envisaged 
in the plan is new to the American Jewish scene. “What 
we are doing is borrowing an idea that has proved 
very successful in retaining the character of other 
religious groups, notably the Catholics in America,” 
said Dr. Millgram. Sunday schools and Hebrew schools 
have proved ineffective because of their part-time 
character and indefinite program. What little good 
these schools do accomplish “clashes with the Ameri- 
can home, where little Jewishness exists. . . We feel 
that the national school system is essential, if Jewry 
in this country is to survive at all.” According to the 
plan proposed, the Jewish day school will have classes 
for children between the ages of four and eight, taking 
them from pre-kindergarten through the second grade. 
In addition to religious training, the United Synagogue 
schools will offer the same subjects as are taught in 
the public schools of the local communities. Catholic 
educators may consider as overly sanguine the predic- 
tion that the new school “will take children between 
the ages of four and eight and give them a firm foun- 
dation in Judaism they will carry with them the re- 
mainder of their lives.” They will welcome, though, 
this latest accession to the ever-growing ranks of 
those who recognize the place of God in education. 


Graham Greene’s visa trouble 

Besides writing chilling thrillers like This Gun for 
Hire and profound studies of the human soul like The 
End of the Affair, Graham Greene, noted English 
Catholic author, at one time joined the Communist 
party. He did this as a prank in his salad days at Ox- 
ford in the early 1920’s. His membership lasted about 
four weeks and his financial contribution to world 
communism hardly exceeded thirty cents. No sub- 
versive he, one might say. Nevertheless when Mr. 
Greene applied to the U. S. consul at Saigon, Vietnam, 
about a month ago, for a visa to visit the United States, 
the consul felt obliged to refer the application to Wash- 
ington for investigation. After all, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 (the McCarran Act) says plainly that 
anyone who has ever voluntarily been a member of 
the Communist party may not be given a visa. The 
story broke in Washington on February 2 to an ac- 
companiment of raised eyebrows. Though by Febru- 
ary 5 Attorney General J. Howard McGrath had 
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cleared Mr. Greene for a visa, under a clause which 
enables him to waive certain provisions of the law 
in the national interest, our national reputation had 
received yet another black eye through the adminis- 
tration of the McCarran Act. The January issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists waxes wroth editorial- 
ly on the subject of this Act. Many eminent scientists, 
the Bulletin points out, have, in the name of “security,” 
been refused visitors’ visas on what seem quite in- 
sufficient grounds. The United States, it says, is getting 
a reputation for hysteria on the security question. 
There is a strong suspicion that certain officials are 
pushing the letter of the Act to the extreme in order 
to discredit it. On the other hand, the Act is something 
of a hodge-podge hastily jammed through in the clos- 
ing hours of the pre-election session of the Congress 
in 1950. On all scores, the Act is overdue for an intel- 
ligent overhaul. 


The balloting in India 

The way the Indian elections are going must come 
as a rude shock to Prime Minister Nehru. Though by 
February 2 it was possible to predict that his Congress 
party would retain control with two-thirds of the lower 
house of Parliament and a similar majority in the 
State Assembly, his vote in individual states was far 
below expectations. The popular vote thus far gives 
the ruling party but 38 per cent of the total balloting. 
In Travancore-Cochin, where the returns are already 
complete, the Congress party won only 44 of 108 seats 
in the local legislature. In Madras, where opposition 
parties outpolled 6 of the 11 ministers of the State 
Cabinet, Nehru’s party took its severest beating. The 
Communists made considerable gains, particularly in 
the poverty-stricken southern states. If the same trend 
in the count continues, Nehru’s position will still be 
strong but uneasy. The moderate left wing of the Con- 
gress party will have declined as a political force, and 
Nehru will be unable to rely on a left-wing-Socialist 
coalition to push through his policies. He will be 
forced to turn to the center and the right, where he 
has never been at home. The increase of Communist 
strength may also have its effect on the curious contra- 
diction between the strong anti-Communist policy of 
the Government in India itself and Nehru’s middle-of- 
the-road approach to foreign policy. Nehru has never 
wanted to commit himself on issues involving the 
world-wide anti-Communist struggle. The growth of 
Communist strength within India may force him into 
the overtly anti-Communist bloc. 


Father Peyton’s crusade 

Legends have grown up around the Rev. Patrick J. 
Peyton, C.S.C., the zealous Irish priest who began the 
Family Rosary Crusade ten years ago. In sober fact, 
however, his accomplishments have been more legen- 
dary than the folklore. In a decade, Fr. Peyton has got 
from 6 million families a pledge to say the rosary every 
day for peace. He conducts the “Family Theatre” 
weekly over the Mutual radio network. Three times 


a year, Broadway and Hollywood stars cooperate with 
him in a special hour-long program. Four equally im- 
pressive TV programs have been televised by every 
major TV network and station in the U. S. He wrote 
a movie that featured Bing Crosby and Ann Blyth, 
and authored a book, The Ear of God, which related 
the history of the crusade. Rosary crusade meetings, 
which have reached over half a million people, have 
been held in Canada, the Yukon, Alaska, Australia, 
England and in twelve of our States. The great lesson 
here, apart from Fr. Peyton’s personal zeal, is his mo- 
bilization of all the channels of communication to 
serve his apostolate. All that human ingenuity has 
been able to develop for the transmission of ideas is 
pressed into service to spread devotion to our Lady of 
Fatima and to bring about world peace. One man has 
done this because he believes passionately in his cause. 
Isn’t it strange that all the resources of this nation and 
Government have not yet been able similarly to co-: 
ordinate all the channels of information to tell the slave 
nations of the world the strength and opportunities of 
the free world? Is that because we do not believe as 
passionately? And is that, in turn, because the religious 
bases of democracy are lost sight of? 


Centenary of Ven. Francis Paul Libermann 

Infinite variety—of personality, background, experi- 
ence—marks the founders of the Church’s great mis- 
sion enterprises. Exception even among these excep- 
tions was Ven. Francis Paul Libermann, who sent 
seven of his priests to tropical Africa in 1840 when 
none had been there for centuries. Along with his 
three brothers, he was a convert to Catholicism from 
the Jewish faith. His life had been a continued struggle 
against a terrible malady that at first closed the doors 
of the priesthood to him. On February 5 of this year 
the hundredth anniversary of his death was celebrated 
at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. “This great ser- 
vant of God,” as Pope Pius XII called him in a message 
sent for the occasion, was the second founder of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose valiant apos- 
tles are found all over the world and are among the 
major pioneers in mission work among the Negroes 
in the United States. The Holy Ghost Fathers were 
pioneers, too, in sending American missionary priests 
to Africa. The centenary celebrations recalled that it 
was at the invitation of an American missionary, the 
heroic martyr of charity Bishop Edward Barron, then 
Vicar Apostolic of Liberia, that Father Libermann be- 
gan his African apostolate. Thus the missionary bond 
between Africa and this country has its roots far in 
the past. Utter simplicity of faith, boundless charity 
and rare practical wisdom characterized Father Liber- 
mann’s unique sanctity. In many an African town and 
village, his sons carry on the noble, self-sacrificing 
work he initiated. By bringing the light of faith to the 
natives, by offering them educational opportunities, 
by practising the corporal works of mercy, they are 
preparing, in their own quiet way, a better future for 
the great African continent. 
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Tito against the Church 

Recent Vatican figures show that 53 archbishops, 
bishops and apostolic administrators in the Commu- 
nist-held countries of Europe are either in prison, 
exiled or otherwise impeded in exercising their apos- 
tolic ministrations. Included in this number are Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, whom the Tito Government has pre- 
vented from returning to his see in Zagreb, and Bishop 
Peter Ciule of Mostar, whom it holds in prison. The 
most recent evidence that the persecution of the 
Church and her hierarchy still goes on in Yugoslavia 
is the arrest of Bishop Anton Vovk, Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese of Ljubljana. He was sentenced 
on January 7, 1952 by the Communist “People’s Tribu- 
nal” to pay a fine of 50,000 dinars or spend 250 days 
in jail. The charge was that he had distributed cate- 
chisms in the dioceses of Ljubljana and Maribor with- 
out the permission of the Minister of Education. He 
was further charged with having obtained the cate- 
chisms in Austria. In his defense the Bishop maintained 
that the catechisms were sent to Yugoslavia by the 
Vatican through legal channels. Since the Communist 
regime of Marshal Tito came into power, the publica- 
tion of religious books has been banned in Yugoslavia. 
The intent of this prohibition was further clarified by 
a law passed in July, 1951 in Slovenia which categori- 
cally forbade the teaching of religion, even inside the 
church, without permission. This is the regime which 
is earnestly seeking American aid to solve its internal 
economic problems. 


Remember February 25! 

Only one issue of America falls between this one 
and February 25. On that happy day, as we reminded 
you two weeks ago, friends and associates of Father 
LaFarge will foregather at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to tender him a testimonial dinner. We'd 
like to remind our readers that reservations are now 
obtainable. Reservations are $10 a plate and the tables 
seat ten. You may reserve your place at the tribute to 
Fr. LaFarge on his completion of twenty-five years 
as an AMenica editor by writing to Thomas E. Murray, 
Chairman, the John LaFarge, S.J., Testimonial Dinner 
Committee, 329 West 108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Death of George VI 

The sudden death of King George VI of England at 
Sandringham on February 6 at the age of 56 cast a 
shadow of sorrow that extended far beyond the bor- 
ders of the British Commonwealth. Coming to the 
throne under very difficult circumstances upon Ed- 
ward VIII's abdication in 1936, the King earned the 
respect of the world by his simplicity and sincerity. 
During the war, he and his Queen were drawn closer 
to their people by the sharing of common danger and 
common austerities. Like his father, George V, he 
made the Royal Family an example of those domestic 
virtues that are at the base of a good society. May he 
rest in peace; and may God guide and strengthen 
Britain’s mew monarch, Queen Elizabeth. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

Nothing is of more significance in labor circles right 
now than the outcome of the steel hearings before a 
special six-man panel of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
The decision of the panel may well govern the move- 
ment of wage rates for the duration of the defense 
effort, as the Little Steel formula did in World War 
II. Last week the panel sat in New York listening to 
industry arguments against any wage increase at all. 
Earlier the union concluded its case with a strong, 
well-documented defense of its demand for a guar- 
anteed annual wage of about $3,000. 

Second in importance to the steel hearings was the 
annual Miami Beach meeting of the AFL executive 
council. One of the decisions taken by the council is 
bound to have international repercussions. After lis- 
tening to Secretary-Treasurer George Meany’s report 
of the special meeting of the executive committee of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held last November in Brussels, the council decided 
to withhold for the time being its contribution of 
$100,000 to ICFTU’s projected educational program 
in underdeveloped areas. That was a slap at ICFTU’s 
presiding officer, Vincent Tewson of Great Britain, 
and at J. H. Oldenbroek, the veteran Dutch Socialist 
labor leader who, as executive secretary, administers 
the Brussels’ office. Over Mr. Meany’s protest, the 
ICFTU voted to admit a small, splinter Socialist labor 
union from Italy. The fact that the CIO representative 
voted with the majority may have influenced the AFL 
to give such strong support to Mr. Meany. 

Getting back to the domestic scene, the hottest 
news at the moment is the bitter internal fight in the 
Distributive, Processing and Office Workers Union. An 
amalgamation of the Office Workers, the Food and 
Tobacco Workers and notorious Local 65, which 
dominates the N. Y. department store field, DPOW 
has been, with the United Electrical Workers (UE) 
and Harry Bridges’ West Coast Longshoremen, the 
keystone of the Communist labor arch. It appears 
now that President Arthur Osman has broken with 
the Stalinists and is ready to lead big, well-heeled 
Local 65 back to the CIO. He will be welcomed by 
the rejuvenated Retail and Wholesale Clerks (CIO), 
which just concluded a successful convention in Bos- 
ton. Should Local 65 quit the Red wilderness, it would 
be well advised to leave behind the brutal organizing 
methods which have spread terror in the department 
store and allied fields. 

Mention of Harry Bridges brings to mind that some 
weeks ago the U. S. Supreme Court affirmed a lower 
court decision which is going to cost the West Coast 
Longshoremen $750,000. That is one of the biggest 
damage suits against a union ever won by an Ameri- 
can employer. The case was interesting because the 
lower court awarded damages to the employer before 
the National Labor Relations Board had found the 
union guilty of illegal picketing in a jurisdictional dis- 
pute case. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and rightly so, 
that is an unfair labor practice. B. L. M. 
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As was to be expected, the President’s nomination of 
Newbold Morris to conduct his long-promised investi- 
gation into wrongdoing in the executive establishment 
met with a mixed reception. In fact, Mr. Truman was 
taking a grave risk for himself and his party. If Mr. 
Morris does uncover more scandals, the Democrats 
will be further smirched; if he announces he has found 
nothing serious, the Republicans will cry “whitewash.” 
Of course, the President's reasoning must have gone 
the other way: if scandals do develop, he can claim 
credit for cleaning them up; if nothing comes up, he 
can say that an honorable Republican found things 
all right. 

Whichever is the truth, the incident throws a clear, 
queer light on the state of mind in Washington this 
election year. Every word, every act of any public 
man is scrutinized and weighed with that single 
criterion in mind: how will this affect the outcome 
on November 4? 

All of our election campaigns have had a lot in com- 
mon, but each one also has something special to it. 
And surely this one has many unique features. Ordi- 
narily, the desire of a President to put off as long as 
possible the announcement of whether or not he will 
run would be quite understandable. Whatever he does, 
he would be ruined with Congress as long as it is 
sitting. He still has a lot to get from “the Hill.” But 
there is a strange angle this time, namely, the prospec- 
tive candidacy of General Eisenhower. I doubt that 
Mr. Truman wants to run against him. On the other 
hand, there would be the curious sight of a five-star 
general (by law on active duty for life) campaigning 
against his Commander-in-Chief. There is more than 
one reason for saying that Mr. Truman would prefer 
to run against Mr. Taft, if he does run. 

“If he does run.” There’s the rub. It does not seem 
possible that he can much longer withstand the pres- 
sure to make the decisive announcement. 

As for Senator Taft, if he also is afraid of Ejisen- 
hower, he has not shown it. Yet the General is an 
embarrassment to him, probably an unforeseen one. 
The argument of Senator Lodge at San Francisco, that 
the Republicans are a minority in this country and 
that only someone like the General can turn them into 
a majority, must have been a heavy blow. There is a 
curious feeling abroad that nobody can beat Eisen- 
hower if he does secure the nomination. 

Senator Kefauver’s candidacy is a minor complica- 
tion. It is wholly predicated on the assumption that 
the Republicans will make corruption in government, 
and not “socialism” or China, the major issue. In that 
event, he may hope that the Democratic convention, 
coming after the Republicans,’ may turn to him. Which 
brings us back to Mr. Morris. WiLFrp Parsons 


At the 14th annual meeting of diocesan and deanery 
directors of the Sodality of Our Lady, held at the 
Sodality’s national headquarters, St. Louis, Mo., in 
January, stress was laid on the establishment and de- 
velopment of sodalities for men. Fifteen States were 
represented, as was the Military Ordinariate, which 
has erected 17 Sodalities of Our Lady at military posts. 
Among the special speakers was Rev. Joseph A. Hughes 
of Duluth, Minn., founder in the United States of the 
movement for priests’ sodalities. 
p> The cause of beatification of Rev. Miguel Augustine 
Pro, S.J., who was shot during the Mexican persecu- 
tion of 1926-27, has been introduced in Rome. To note 
the occasion, a ceremony of thanksgiving was held in 
the Basilica of Guadalupe, Mexico City. 
p Within the current school year, two outstanding 
student leaders have left Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to enter the Trappists at the famed monastery 
in Gethsemani, Ky. They are James R. Bulger, presi- 
dent of the student council, and Thomas A. Gallagher, 
Jr., editor of the university newspaper. 
p> Rt. Rev. Lambert A. Hoch, chancellor of the diocese 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., has been named Bishop of Bis- 
marck, N. D., to succeed the Most Rev. Vincent J. 
Ryan, who died last November. 
p> The German bishops have issued a joint pastoral 
specially addressed to children and young people, 
urging them to practice self-denial during Lent. The 
pastoral makes three specific suggestions. 1) Get up 
early, and if possible attend Mass at least twice a 
week besides Sundays. 2) Give up candy, and attend 
only those movies shown at school. Give the money 
thus saved to poor children. 3) Never indulge in 
alcoholic beverages or tobacco during the years of 
schooling. 
p> This year marks the fourth centenary of the death 
of St. Francis Xavier. Special ceremonies presided 
over by Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, will be 
held at the old Jesuit church in Goa, India, where the 
Saint’s incorrupt body is preserved. A radio address by 
Pope Pius XII will be the highlight of the celebration. 
p> The published acts of the first Plenary Council of 
India, held a year ago, include a warning of the “grave 
danger that sometimes exists in entertainments, chief- 
ly the cinema, in radio programs as well as in the 
reading of books.” The decrees further emphasize the 
need to train boys and girls in purity. 
p> Ceremonies on Feb. 3 marked the solemn papal 
enclosure of the Monastery of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
and the Little Flower, Jackson, Miss., a foundation 
of the Discalced Carmelite nuns, and the first such 
monastery for women in the State of Mississippi. 

R. V. L. 
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The future in Korea 


Despite the encouraging reports from Panmunjom on 
February 5 that Allied and Communist truce negotia- 
tors had reconciled many of their differences, there is 
still no certain guarantee that an armistice is about to 
be signed. Both sides remain at variance on the funda- 
mental issues, the question of the enemy’s right to 
build air fields without limit during a cease-fire and 
the question of voluntary repatriation of prisoners of 
war. The Reds still term the Allied view on these 
issues impossible. Impossible or not, it is hard to see 
how we can yield on the PW question (Am. 2/9, 
p. 495). 

We welcome the statement of Brig. Gen. William 
P. Nuckols, UN briefing officer, that the progress of 
the last few days has showed that there is “less cause 
for pessimism.” At the same time it is reassuring to 
learn that our political and military leaders continue 
to plan for two possible eventualities. The talks may 
drag on indecisively or they may break off entirely. 
According to the January 25 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, the UN commanders will not be caught 
short in either case for lack of a strategy. 

Should the talks go on indefinitely, the stalemate 
war may be allowed to continue. For this strategy 
there are three arguments. 1) It will cost us less in 
battle casualties than full-scale hostilities. 2) Though 
it pins down our troops in more or less fruitless com- 
bat, it also pins down the Chinese Communist forces. 
At the same time we would be slowly but systematical- 
ly destroying their military equipment and upsetting 
their timetable for Southeast Asia. 3) It will provide 
an excellent training ground for U. S. troops. 

The other alternative is to resume full-scale war, 
even widening its scope. If this choice is made (it is 
still uncertain our allies would go along with it), 
the offensive would involve air, land and sea activity. 

On land the objective would not be to drive to the 
Yalu. It would be a repetition on a larger scale of Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s “Operation Meat-chopper” of a year 
ago, when UN forces slowly drove back above the 
Parallel. The main purpose would not be to gain real 
estate, but to chew up the Communist armies. Never- 
theless, in carrying out such an operation, the UN 
forces would be capturing some Communist territory. 
Since the principle that the final battle line will consti- 
tute the truce line presumably would still hold, the 
Red leaders, as they see that line slowly pushed back, 
may realize that the sooner they come to terms, the 
less territory they stand to lose. 

In addition, to increase the pressure on Red leaders, 
air war on China, restricted to attacks on air bases and 
transport lines, would be and, indeed, already is being 
prepared. U. S. News reports that specified targets 
have been assigned to the UN air force and that our 
allies have agreed to such attacks under certain condi- 
tions, not yet known. 

The Navy also has elaborate plans for a blockade 
of the China coast aimed at bottling up Red ports and 
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preventing the coastal shipment of arms to Korea. The 
strategy does not provide for the naval bombardment 
of the China coast. 

We apparently feel that we are in a much better — 
position to take the risks involved in a full-scale war 
than we were a year ago. Our air power in Korea has 
increased by 20 per cent in recent months. There are 
now a half-million American ground troops in Korea. 
The Navy can adequately blockade the China coast. 
Furthermore, there are now eight well-trained South 
Korean divisions, whose ability was very much in 
doubt at the start of the truce talks. 

Should the truce talks break off entirely, and the 
Reds start an offensive, the UN forces will be ready to 
launch the three-pronged attack, by land, sea and air. 
By then it will be clear that the Chinese are not merely 
concerned about their borders but intend to wage all- 
out war with the West. 

In this business of Korea, it is largely the Commu- 
nists who determine our choice. Only by withdrawing 
from Korea could we exercise full freedom of action, 
and this we are unlikely to do. To quit Korea now 
would not merely betray the Korean people; it would 
give a green light to further Communist adventures 
in Southeast Asia. 


Poughkeepsie hospital case 
Seven physicians on the staff of St. Francis Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a Catholic institution under the 
direction of the Sisters of St. Francis, were asked last 
month to drop their affiliations with the Dutchess 
County League of the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion or resign from the medical staff of the hospital. 
So far, three of the doctors have severed their connec- 
tions with the League and four have kept their mem- 
berships. 

Result? The kind of furor to which Catholics are 
sadly becoming resigned in this Age of Blanshard. The 
local ministerial committee of the Planned Parenthood 
League issued a statement calling the hospital's action 
“an attempt to police the thoughts and actions of 
individuals in our American democracy.” There were 
dark murmurs about Federal funds, which had been 
used as part payment, under the Hill-Burton Act, for 
a new wing of the hospital. Catholics were accused 
of “divisive controversy.” Pulpits sizzled. 

One wonders, really, at all the shouting. The hos- 
pital’s stand is not a new departure in Catholic prac- 
tice, nor is it a deviation from the standards of private 
institutions in general. The courts have always upheld 




















the rights of private institutions to choose their own 
staffs, and the medical profession holds as a basic 
principle that a hospital administration is free to 
choose the type of doctor it wants. 

Catholics, we presume, also enjoy this freedom. No 
one should be surprised any longer at the Catholic 
stand on birth control. Medical men recognize and 
accept the fact that they are expected to abide by the 
rules of a Catholic hospital when they join its staff. 
The Poughkeepsie case, however, seems to demand 
of the doctors more than compliance with regulations 
inside the hospital. Those who have taken up the 
cudgels against St. Francis Hospital—most of them, 
apparently, not medical men—say that the hospital is 
trying to dictate the lives of its staff in their associa- 
tions outside the hospital. Some even spoke of “thought 
control.” 

No such thing. First, it is worthy of note that all 
seven doctors are non-Catholics, chosen by the sisters 
to serve their sick. These doctors had, and have, con- 
trol over their own consciences and actions. But once 
they become affiliates of a Catholic hospital, certain 
of their public actions which touch upon medical 
ethics (surely a legitimate interest of hospital adminis- 
trators) are of concern to the hospital. For doctors, 
known as staff members of a Catholic hospital, to be 
also connected with the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion is, as any reasonable man will agree, a source of 
some surprise. Eyebrows lift, and people wonder if 
principles are more than a paper code. It is, quite 
simply, the time for honor and moral conviction to 
step in and take a stand. 

Once again we are faced with loud-shouters who 
accuse the Church of intolerance, authoritarianism, 
thought-control, etc., when they are themselves guilty 
of those very vices. They want us to accommodate our 
thoughts and acts to their preferences. Lest we be 
divisive, they say, we must adopt their mores, even if 
they are immoral. That is the Blanshard approach, 
which would determine morality by majority opinion. 
What is called for in the Poughkeepsie case is sanity 
and understanding, not blind ranting. 


Wages for a year 

When Philip Murray, CIO president, first raised the 
question of the guaranteed annual wage, in the 1943 
negotiations with the steel industry, few people in 
management, or in labor either, took him seriously. 
Mr. Murray was popularly thought to be following a 
trusted old technique of collective bargaining—throw- 
ing all sorts of demands on the table that could later 
be traded off for something he really wanted. Only 
his intimates, men who had listened to him discourse 
of an evening on the story of U. S. labor, or the needs 
and desires of workers, realized how serious and 
determined he was about the guaranteed annual wage. 
He really believed, and still believes, that until wages 
are put on a guaranteed annual basis, workers will 
never know that feeling of security which in most 


cases is necessary to their happiness. Guaranteed 
wages are necessary, too, Mr. Murray believes, to last- 
ing industrial peace. 

Mr. Murray did not gain the guaranteed annual 
wage for his steelworkers in 1943, but his impassioned 
pleas led President Roosevelt to order a comprehensive 
study of the proposal. This study was directed by Mur- 
ray W. Latimer for the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and was completed and transmitted 
to President Truman early in 1947. It remains our 
most complete survey of the guaranteed annual wage. 

In the years immediately after the war, most of Mr. 
Murray’s energies were taken up with keeping steel 
wages abreast of the rising cost of living. After this 
objective had been won, there came the historic fight 
for industry-paid pension plans. The annual wage had 
to be postponed to a more favorable time. 

Now Mr. Murray is back rapping on the steel indus- 
try’s door. He has with him the same Murray W. Lati- 
mer who conducted the study for OWMR. Together 
they presented to the steel panel, on February 1, a 
thoroughly documented brief for the guaranteed an- 
nual wage in steel. Here are its main features: 

1. The plan would guarantee workers 30 hours’ pay 
a week for one year, or about $3,000. 

2. It would be dovetailed with unemployment in- 
surance, with industry making up the difference be- 
tween State unemployment benefits and $3,000. 

3. It would be financed by industry payments into 
a trust fund. Mr. Latimer estimates that the cost to 
employers would be about 7 cents an hour. 

4. The guarantee would be good only so long as 
the fund had money to pay. In no case would payments 
be made beyond a year. 

5. Benefits would be paid only to employes laid off 
because of curtailment of work, and only to those so 
long as they were able to work and maintained an 
application at an appropriate employment office. 

What is new in the steelworkers’ proposal is the 
suggestion that the guaranteed annual wage, like 
pensions, be funded. To the best of our knowledge, 
none of the existing guaranteed wage plans is financed 
in this way. It may be an excellent way, but its very 
novelty makes it almost inevitable that the steel panel 
will side-step the guaranteed annual wage demand and 
refer it back to the parties for further bargaining. It 
is the sort of demand which a Government panel is 
understandably hesitant to impose on industry anyway. 

Eventually, something like the guaranteed annual 
wage plan will come. It may not be a “moral impera- 
tive,” as a noted churchman once called it, but it cer- 
tainly jibes well with the moral obligation incumbent 
on employers to pay a family living wage. A living 
wage, to be truly a living wage, has to look beyond the 
hourly, daily, or «ven weekly rate. It has to give the 
family some assurance for the future, some basis for 
planning beyond tomorrow or the day after. For this 
reason we regret the cavalier attitude which the steel 
industry, and business generally, takes toward a pro- 
posal which merits their serious consideration. 
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‘World investment’’--or 


‘foreign aid”’? 

Paul G. Hoffman, who resigned in 1950 after two and 
a half years of public service as head of our Economic 
Cooperation Administration, is probably this nation’s 
greatest authority on foreign economic aid. One has 
only to contrast the imminent danger in early 1948 
that Western Europe, chiefly France and Italy, would 
fall into the hands of home-grown Communists with 
the unlikelihood of such a tragedy today to realize 
how a well-administered program of economic assist- 
ance can bolster democratic regimes. Mr. Hoffman 
knows as well as anyone in this world the wisdom of 
spending a very small percentage of our national in- 
come in order to prevent political revolutions that 
would, in the end, cost us many billions to counteract, 
for our own safety. 

In a very timely article in the New York Times Mag- 
azine for February 3, Mr. Hoffman urges us to con- 
tinue our program of foreign aid. As former president 
of the Studebaker Corporation, he takes a hard-headed 
business view of such a program. He rather dislikes 
the term “foreign aid,” because of its connotations: 

.. . In fact, it is an unfortunate and inaccurate 

phrase. “Foreign” denotes something alien to us; 

“aid” denotes charity. What we call “foreign aid” 

is neither of these; it is not alien to us and it is a 

vital part of our basic program. It is not aid at 

all; it is insurance and enterprise. Instead of 
speaking of “foreign aid” we should be speaking 
of “world investment.” 
Much as we dislike taking issue with a person whose 
views are so far-sighted, we dislike the utilitarianism 
which men like Mr. Hoffman keep invoking as the 
only real motive for helping other peoples. 

From a psychological point of view, perhaps the 
best way to “sell” the American people on our program 
of foreign aid is to put it in terms of national self- 
interest. Moreover, since foreign-aid programs always 
have in view the international common good, in which 
the United States, as a member of the world commu- 
nity, stands to share, there is assuredly no reason why 
we need exclude all thought of self-interest in advocat- 
ing such policies. 

The fact remains, however, that utilitarianism, which 
tends to exclude everything but self-interest, is not 
a Christian system of morality. It is one thing to ac- 
cept, as somewhat irrelevant perhaps, the circum- 
stance that our aid will benefit other peoples. It is 
quite another thing to be deeply concerned, for rea- 
sons of social justice and Christian charity, about the 

needs of backward peoples and their rights to share 
in the good things with which a bountiful Creator has 
endowed this planet. The only attitude a religious per- 
son can take is the latter. 

We have come to a turning point in our postwar 
foreign policy. From 1945 to 1950 we were engaged 
in trying to help Europe recover from the destruction 
caused by the war. Since 1950 we have been empha- 
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sizing military defense against Communist aggression. 
The time is nearing when we shall have erected a 
shield against such aggression. 

The pacification of the world, however, will not be 
achieved by military power. Behind the military 
shield we must now grasp our opportunity to attack, 
while there is time, the causes of the world-wide revo- 
lution of our time. These causes are many. Among 
them is the impoverishment of backward peoples, 
especially in Asia. 

We shall never have peace until we promote the 
means by which Asia can satisfy the basic needs of its 
teeming millions. That is why it is so important for 
American Catholics to grasp firmly the Christian 
principles underlying our present and suggested for- 
eign-aid programs. 


Sex and the home 


It would seem that the slogan America coined several 
years ago is catching on where its application will do 
the most good. In an editorial (8/27/49) “Teach the 
parents to teach sex,” we suggested that parent-teach- 
ers groups and similar organizations could much more 
fruitfully employ their time in instructing parents than 
in clamoring for sex education in the schools. 

We are happy to see that the New York State De- 
partment of Health has adopted this viewpoint. With 
the help of an advisory committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, 
the Department has prepared a booklet which presents 
in simple form the basic physiological information 
parents are sometimes looking for in coping with their 
children’s questions. The booklet is not for use by 
children. It was prepared, said Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, 
State Commissioner of Health, in the conviction that 
“the home is the best place for children to learn the 
biological facts of life and acquire healthy attitudes 
toward sex.” It is also the place for children to learn 
the beauty and supernatural dignity of marriage and 
family life. 

Educators and family counselors—Catholics among 
them—have long known that the family has been 
welshing on its duty to give children adequate sex 
instruction. Sister Mary Jessine’s article on a city- 
wide survey proved that “Our children need sex edu- 
cation” (Am. 7/14/51). Non-Catholic thinkers, by and 
large, concluded that since the family was not doing 
the job, the school must take it on. The saner con- 
clusion was that parents were not doing the job mainly 
because they didn’t know how. The immediate prac- 
tical step, then, was to help parents to assume what 
is their responsibility in the first place, and not to sup- 
plant them. 

The action of the New York State Department of 
Health might well be emulated by all other State 
boards. The booklet, by the way, is available to all 
priests, ministers and rabbis. They may get copies for 
distribution among parents by writing to Mr. Hilleboe 
in Albany. That is practical action. 
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The pessimism 
of Herbert Hoover 





Benjamin L. Masse 





To A NATION-WIDE radio and television audi- 
ence, our only living ex-President, Herbert Hoover, 
communicated on January 27 his deep forebodings 
over the policy which the nation has adopted to deal 
with “the spread of communism all over the world.” 
Although he restricted himself to the “facts and terms 
of sober reason” and eschewed words “appropriate to 
a deep emotion,” Mr. Hoover let his hearers under- 
stand that his anxiety was greater now than it was 
when he spoke over a year ago. He was more firmly 
convinced than ever 

that to maintain the economic strength of the 

United States and to prevent its socialization does 

not permit our building up great ground armies in 

addition to overwhelming air and sea forces and 
supply of munitions to other nations. If our econo- 
my should collapse, Stalin’s victory over the world 
would be complete. We cannot take that risk. 
As an alternative, Mr. Hoover would have us assume 
what he believes to be a less dangerous risk, and one, 
certainly, which would be less a burden on the Ameri- 
can people. 

He would reduce the size of our armies, maintain- 
ing only enough strength on the ground to guard our 
homeland and such air bases as we choose to maintain 
outside of NATO countries. As a deterrent to Soviet 
Russia, he would concentrate on a “highly mobile 
striking force by air and sea.” Europe would be told 
in unmistakable terms that ground armies were its 
“sole problem.” We would help with some munitions 
and with the shield of our air and sea power. For the 
rest, our European allies would simply have to fend 
for themselves. 

With this neo-isolationist approach to a supreme 
threat to our security and to world peace, I am not 
here concerned. What concerns me is our distinguished 
ex-President’s very pessimistic estimate of this coun- 
try’s economic resources and potential. I am worried 
over his gloomy persuasion that we cannot rearm to 
the extent Congress has approved without going broke 
and “plunging into socialism.” 


“DANGEROUS OVERSTRAINING OF Our ECONOMY” 


Mr. Hoover feels that personal income taxes have 
become intolerable and that corporation taxes have 
reached the point where, if they are not passed along 
to their customers, corporations will go “bankrupt.” 
What excessive taxation is not accomplishing toward 
the destruction of our economy, he insists, inflation is. 
As a proof of his thesis, he instances the case of a 
medium-income family: 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover's radio and TV address 
of January 27 raised issues of the gravest moment for 
all Americans. If, as he contended, the Korean war, 
our rearmament program and our commitments to 
allies abroad are straining our economy to the break- 
ing-point, it is time to take serious thought about 
them. Father Masse therefore offers an evaluation 
of the strength of our economy compared to the 
present strains on it. 


The double effect of inflation and taxes is indi- 
cated by the fact that a family with $3,000 net 
annual income ten years ago must now earn $6,000 
to maintain the same standard of living. 


What we are doing, Mr. Hoover claims, is socializing 
the income of our people. If we continue along this 
road, “the erosion of our productive capital and the 
destruction of incentives to economic progress are 
inevitable.” Thus we shall destroy this last bastion of 
freedom—the North American continent. 

I trust that I shall not be misunderstood when I 
observe that this kind of talk is music to Communist 
ears. It not only confirms Communists in their blind 
belief in the inevitable collapse of the capitalist sys- 
tem, but it tends to make that prediction come true. 
It weakens the will of American workers and employ- 
ers to accept the sacrifices of rearmament. It makes 
them dissatisfied. It softens them for demagogic ap- 
peals to take an easy way out. It reinforces the all too 
natural tendency to think solely in selfish terms of 
profits and material well-being. It deadens those high- 
er motives which lead men, especially in times of war 
and emergency, to act generously and even heroically 
to defend their way of life. 

I am not saying, of course, that our ex-President is 
willingly and knowingly giving aid to the enemy. That 
is the last thing he would do, or anyone would do 
who believes, as he does, that communism is an evil 
movement “contrary to the spiritual, moral and ma- 
terial aspirations of man.” If Mr. Hoover proposes an 
alternative to our present defense policy, he does so 
only because he sincerely believes that it would be a 
more effective policy. Nevertheless, I must point out 
that Communist labor leaders, agitating among our 
workers, are using economic arguments against the 
defense program very similar to Mr. Hoover's. They, 
too, magnify the burden of rearmament, the weight of 
taxes, the impact of inflation on living standards—all 
with a view to making workers dissatisfied with the 
sacrifices demanded of them and turning them against 
the defense effort. 

It must have been embarrassing to Mr. Hoover to 
learn that on February 2 Pravda devoted nearly one- 
quarter of its space to a gleeful report of his address. 
The organ of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party, Stalin’s mouthpiece, said editorially: 

If even such a political figure as Hoover is 
obliged again and again to come forth with warn- 
ings, then it is clear that profound dissatisfaction 


with the present aggressive policy of the United 
States is ripening in the American people. 
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How such substance is there to Mr. Hoover's fears 
for the American economy? If they are well grounded, 
the fact that they coincide with the Communist party 
line is irrelevant. In that event we had better back- 
track in a hurry and set off on another course. A bank- 
rupt country cannot counter the Russian threat, much 
less function as the arsenal of the non-Communist 
world. No one can quarrel with Mr. Hoover’s con- 
clusion if his premises are sound. But are they? Let's 
read the economic barometer and see what it says. 


PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT 


The calendar year ending last December 31 was a 
record-breaker. What the economists call the “gross 
national product”—the total of goods and services pro- 
duced—reached the astonishing total of $327 billion. 
The year before it was $282.6 billion, and the year 
before that $257.3 billion. The highest figure reached 
during the war was $215.2 billion, in 1945, when the 
war ended in August. The highest figure in the pre- 
war era, in the fabulous year of 1929, was only $103.8 
billion. Admittedly we are dealing with a cheaper 
dollar now, but even after all allowances have been 
made for a depreciated currency, it’s obvious that last 
year was the biggest year, production-wise, that we 
ever had. Measured in 1939 prices, our output was $75 
billion above 1939, and $80 billion above 1929. By 
the looks of things now, the gross national product for 
1952 will be five per cent, or about $15 to $20 billion, 
above this year’s. 

The fact is that since the Korean war and the start 
of the defense program we have sensationally boosted 
both our output and our capacity to produce. Since 
1947, in constant prices, our output has jumped ap- 
proximately $60 billion, and civilian employment has 
risen from 57 to 60 million. In 1951 alone, our steel- 
making capacity was increased 4 per cent, and our 
electric power capacity 10 per cent. Within a year 
aluminum output gained 17 per cent. 

Without boring the reader with further figures, I 
think two conclusions are warranted, both of which 
clash head-on with Mr. Hoover’s pessimistic estimate 
ef our economic strength. 

1. There is not the slightest evidence that our eco- 
nomic machine cannot turn out everything needed to 
equip our armed forces and supply our allies without 
experiencing anything like a mortal strain. At the end 
of 1951, Government spending on major security pro- 
grams was running at an annual rate of $45 billion. 
By the end of this year, the rate will be $65 billion. 
These sums are large, but they are not dangerously 
large for a $300-billion-plus economy. In percentages, 
rearmament was taking only 14 per cent of our output 
at the end of 1951, and will take no more than 18 per 
ceat by the end of this year. There it will level out, 
probably through 1953. By 1954 it should start to 
decline. 

That sort of burden will not break us, even if we 
have to carry it for a number of years. During the 
war years, we devoted a much larger percentage of 
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our national product to defense—more tham 40 per 
cent in 1943 and 1944—and we easily survived. From 
that experience Mr. Hoover seems to have learned 
nothing at all. 

2. There is not the slightest evidence that high taxes 
are discouraging business initiative or retarding neces- 
sary investment and expansion. Just the opposite. Dur- 
ing this entire postwar era, with special emphasis on 
the months since Korea, we have been living through 
the most boisterously expansive period in our history, 
much bigger than 1929, much bigger than the buc- 
caneer era that saw the rise of U. S. Steel and other 
billion-dollar corporations. Here is the record on busi- 
ness spending on new plant and equipment over the 
past six years. All figures are in billions of dollars. 


Sr re ers $12.922 
errr seer 17.426 
Serer ere re 20.032 
FRR pore 18.021 
EEE ee es 17.832 
SE: HitewenKssck Wekeeen 19.887 


This year, according to a survey just released by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics, business 
plans to spend an unprecedented $21.175 billion. 

Taxes are having some effect, of course. Here and 
there they are preventing some firms from expanding. 
They are making executives apprehensive about the 
future. They are forcing some companies which have 
been financing their expansion mostly out of retained 
earnings and reserves to go outside for money, which 
is readily available. But the only brake on expansion 
today, speaking generally, is not a tax-induced short- 
age of money, but shortages of steel, aluminum and 
other materials. As Business Week states in its issue 
of February 2: “Financing isn’t going to be a big prob- 
lem for industry in 1952.” It ought to be, if Mr. 
Hoover’s gloomy talk about “the erosion of our pro- 
ductive capital” makes any sense at all. 


INCOME AND TAXES 


To deny that taxes are extremely high and burden- 
some would be fatuous. Since June, 1950, Congress 
has voted three tax increases, including an excess- 
profits tax. Over a year’s time these increases alone 
will yield an estimated $15 billion. During the present 
fiscal year, which ends June 30, the American people 
will hand over to the U. S. Treasury, in personal and 
corporate income taxes, in excise taxes and customs 
duties, about $62 billion. Next year they will pay an 
estimated $71 billion. That is a lot of money—more 
money than the Government took in taxes in any year 
during the war. When to this we add local and State 
taxes, it is clear that to guarantee the security of their 
country the American people, through Congress, have 
imposed on themselves a most onerous burden. 

Before we conclude that it is a crushing burden, 
however, we must examine the ability of individuals 
and corporations to carry the load. We must have a 
look at the statistics on personal and corporation 
incomes. 
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Though the final figures are not yet in, total per- 
sonal income in 1951 clearly was at an all-time high. 
It will be somewhat in excess of $250 billion, nearly 
$30 billion ahead of the previous high of $224.7 bil- 
lion in 1950. 

If we compare these totals with those of other years 
and adjust for the depreciated dollar, we shall see 
that the real income of the American people has ad- 
vanced significantly. In the best war year personal 
incomes hit $171.9 billion. In 1929 the figure was $85.1 
billion, which amounts to a little less than $130 billion 
in 1951 dollars. 

Taxes are high today, but so are 
incomes. Incomes are so high that 
in 1951 Federal income taxes, de- 
spite the stiff rates, took only 11 
per cent of the total. That knowl- 
edge will be small comfort, of 
course, to individual taxpayers, 
many of whom paid a higher per- 
centage than that, but it does show 
that on a national basis the Fed- 
eral personal income tax, though 
heavy, is not crushing. 

How about Mr. Hoover's case of 
the family making $3,000 a year a 
decade ago which must now make $6,000 to maintain 
its standard of living? 

Chances are, unless the bread-winner in the family 
happens to be a teacher, or a policeman, or a Govern- 
ment employe, that family is making $6,000 or more 
today. The only people who have been seriously hurt 
over the past ten years are those living on fixed, or 
relatively fixed, incomes. Despite high taxes and de- 
preciated dollars, the real income of the American 
people as a whole, which is an index of their standard 
of living, is, I repeat, higher today than it was in the 
pre-war era. That is an astonishing fact, which is in 
sharp contrast with conditions in all the other coun- 
tries that participated in World War II. It is a tribute 
to our spectacular gains in productivity over the past 
ten years. 

Labor income—wages and salaries—totaled $61.5 
billion in 1941. A decade later the figure was $169.8 
billion. Rental income stood at $20.8 billion the last 
pre-war year. It is now $49 billion. Over the same 
period, dividend and interest payments jumped from 
$9.9 billion to $20.1 billion, and agricultural income 
from $9.2 billion to $21.7 billion. Average monthly 
earnings of a worker in durable goods industries were 
$28.44 im 1940, are now $70.42. 

With regard to people in the upper brackets, it 
should be noted that executive salaries have increased 
considerably since 1939. It should also be noted that 
the full impact of taxes on many large incomes is 
blunted in all sorts of ways. There are such devices as 
stock options and generous retirement benefits; rent- 
free rooms in New York hotels and rent-free apart- 
ments in Florida; corporation-paid memberships in 
country clubs and other entertainment allowances— 





all for business purposes, naturally. I don’t wish to be- 
little the tax burden rich people are carrying today. 
Some of them are not so well off as they were five or 
ten years ago. On the other hand, they are not exactly 
prostrate under the load. Though some of them gripe 
a lot and talk of retiring, most of them still do an honest 
day’s work, and are still interested enough in life 
to take an occasional flyer in Wall Street or invest in 
an oil well. They haven't lost their initiative, not by 
a long shot. 

As for corporations, they have never before been in 
such good shape. They are, admittedly, paying very 
stiff taxes. In 1950, the Govern- 
ment took 45 cents of every dollar 
corporations earned, and this year 
it will take up to 60 cents. Never- 
theless, in 1950, after all Federal 
taxes, corporations earned $22.8 
billion. Last year, with costs creep- 
ing up and taxes taking a bigger 
bite, earnings fell to about $18.1 
billion. 

That isn’t so bad as it sounds. 
Profits after taxes in 1951 were 
exceeded only three times before 
—in 1947, 1948 and 1950. They will 
be very good this year, too. With only a few excep- 
tions, U. S. business is sound in every limb and lively 
as a colt. It’s so lively that no left-handed cowboys 
in this country could drive it into a Socialist barn— 
even if they crept up on it. During World War II, 
Government financed most of our industrial expansion. 
Today business is financing itself. 


INFLATION 


After all that, it is pleasant to be able to agree with 
Mr. Hoover on one point—that the inflationary danger 
is real. Where I differ with him is in his dreary accept- 
ance of further and drastic inflation as inevitable. 

It isn’t inevitable at all. It would be much less 
probable than it is if Mr. Hoover would devote his 
great talents and prestige to persuading the business 
community and our farm groups to take the bitter 
anti-inflationary medicine that is needed to preserve 
the integrity of the dollar. I concede that he would 
have small influence with labor organizations, which 
can stand a good dose of medicine, too, and so I don’t 
suggest that he try. The point is that what the coun- 
try wants from its public figures today is not a tearful 
wringing of hands over the harsh fate ahead of us, 
but courageous leadership to avoid that fate. If some- 
one would only persuade Mr. Hoover that the “Great 
Debate” is over, that the county will not turn aside 
at this late hour from its rearmament program, he 
might be willing to offer that kind of leadership. 

For the rest, let’s have an end to all this pessimism 
about the American economy. It’s a sound economy. 
It can carry the present defense burden. It can carry, 
if necessary, an even heavier burden. We haven't yet 
spit on our hands and really rolled up our sleeves. 
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The Middle East: 
who is to blame? 





Vincent S. Kearney 





W watever THE FAILINGS of British diplo- 
macy in the Middle East, the entire blame for today’s 
Anglo-Egyptian tensions cannot be laid on the front 
steps of the London Foreign Office. So long as the 
Anglo-Egyptian quarrel was motivated by purely 
political objectives, there was still a chance for co- 
operation on the issue of Middle East defense. Opposi- 
tion to Britain has lately, however, degenerated from 
simple disagreement to uncontrollable mass hatred, 
for which Egyptian political leaders must share re- 
sponsibility. 

One of the basic problems, not only in Egypt but 
throughout the Middle East, is how to save the region 
from the corroding effects of its own propaganda. 
Propaganda was once an appeal to rational intelli- 
gence by reasoned argument. When it becomes mere- 
ly an appeal to the emotions, its victims invariably 
suffer the injustice of at least partial misrepresentation. 
Nowhere else is this more true than in the Middle 
East, where propaganda, most often dictated by sheer 
political opportunism, has made the West the scape- 
goat for the area’s social, economic and political ills 
and, what is most important in view of the recent vio- 
lence in Egypt, entangled its authors in a disastrous 
web of their own spinning. 


BACKGROUND OF EGYPTIAN POLITICS 


The peculiar development of Egyptian politics is 
just as much to blame as is British “imperialism” for 
the irresponsible mobs which recently put Cairo to 
the torch. Since Egypt became a constitutional mon- 
archy in 1922, constant party strife has marked the 
political life of the country. It is standard political prac- 
tice to curry popular favor by making opponents out 
to be the servile tools of the erstwhile colonial masters 
in London. Politicians find it much easier to ga‘n their 
ends by making Great Britain and British policy the 
issues rather than the much-needed social and eco- 
nomic reforms within the country. For this reason 
opposition parties trumpet their denunciations of 
Britain. The party in power, in order to prove its 
patriotism and impress friend and foe alike, is then 
forced to outdo the opposition in proclaiming its own 
undying resistance to “British pressure.” 

For example, during the Palestine war, the failure 
of the presumably better-trained and better-equipped 
Egyptian army had to be explained. As the war ended 
in an uneasy and humiliating armistice, a campaign 
of deceit, calumny and misrepresentation was immedi- 
ately launched. The Egyptian press carried the accusa- 
tion that the advance of the Arab forces was halted 
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Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Tunisia—every day there seems 
to be a new crisis brewing in these countries or an 
old one boiling over. Father Kearney, who spent two 
years (1939-41) in Cairo, here tries to isolate some of 
the ingredients that are producing the Middle-East- 
ern ferment. He also offers some suggestions toward 
retrieving the past mistakes of Britain and the United 
States in this area and building a more stable future. 


by a secret Anglo-Jewish agreement. The Bernadotte 
mission was condemned as a cloak to cover up Anglo- 
American intervention. The campaign even included 
Egypt's fellow members in the Arab League. As the 
story went, Egypt had been sold down the river, left 
to implement alone the agreed-upon Arab League 
policies against “the Zionists, American technique, 
Soviet armaments and British intrigue.” 

The principal victims of such propaganda, however, 
are usually the politicans themselves and the people 
they are supposed to be leading. Constant feeding on 
such stories of intrigue is bound to make the people 
hypersensitive to British or Western influence in any 
form. In the end a state of mind develops which is 
really psychopathic and sound judgment on any inter- 
national problem, even such a pressing one as ade- 
quate Middle Eastern defense, becomes impossible. 


POLITICS AND THE 1936 TREATY 


To the consternation of NATO, Egypt jumped the 
gun last October with her sudden demand for the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. Four Pow- 
ers, Great Britain, the United States, France and 
Turkey, were about to propose within a matter of 
hours a reasonable substitute for the hated pact. 
Egyptian Government circles were aware of the Four- 
Power intention. Yet Prime Minister Nahas Pasha let 
it be known that there would be no discussing any 
such proposals until the British retired. Yet the plan 
would have provided an easy and honorable solution 
to Egypt’s dilemma. 

Nahas’ action took even the Arab League by sur- 
prise. The League had determined, with Egypt’s con- 
sent, to leave the Anglo-Egyptian quarrel in abeyance 
until the next session of the UN General Assembly. 

There is only one possible explanation, therefore, 
for Nahas’ move. His motive was purely political. 
About to be dismissed as Premier by King Farouk, he 
seized on the one means at his command to prolong 
his political life. He defied the British, always a popu- 
lar move with the masses. If Farouk had dismissed 
him then, he would have done so at the risk of his 
crown. 

Nahas Pasha, however, eventually fell victim to his 
own cleverness. He promised the mobs to get rid of 
the British, but had no way of making good on his 
commitments. As realization of the Premier’s weakness 
seeped down into the bazaars, the Communists, the 
fanatical Moslem Brotherhood and the enemies of 
Nahas and the Wafd party immediately took up the 
cry of “action” against the British. The Wafd leaders 
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sat nervously upon the lid of their Pandora’s box, hop- 
ing against hope that the mobs would not take the 
threatened “action” into their own hands. 

On January 26 their worst fears were realized. Un- 
der a thick pall of smoke which blacked out the usual- 
ly cloudless Egyptian sky, fanatical mobs spent the 
day burning, pillaging and looting foreign-owned 
shops to the tune of $10 million in damages. The situa- 
tion had got completely out of hand and martial law 
was proclaimed throughout the country. 

There was nothing the pashas and politicians had 
reason to fear more than the emotional outbursts their 
own policies had invited. The situation in Egypt is es- 
sentially revolutionary, not because of British intrigue, 
but because of the rotten structure of Egyptian so- 
ciety. In Egypt, as elsewhere in the Middle East, the 
many are exploited by the very few. Everywhere the 
masses are groaning with discontent and ripe for re- 
volt. The politicians and pashas were lucky that the 
mobs struck at foreigners and not at them. For the 
moment that danger has been averted. 

The Cairo riots gave King Farouk the opportunity 
of doing something he could not have done last Octo- 
ber. Since the Nahas Government obviously had fail 2d 
in the primary duty of any government, the duty to 
keep order, the King dismissed it. Nahas was replaced 
by Aly Maher Pasha, who is regarded as favoring a 
more rational approach to the problems plaguing the 
Middle East and the West. His appointment is a hope- 
ful sign that those problems will be worked out in 
the quiet of the conference room, as they can be, 
rather than by mob violence. There is also some pos- 
sibility that the new Premier will do something to re- 
lieve the misery of the masses. 


ELSEWHERE IN THE MIDDLE East 


The same state of frantic excitement one finds in 
Egypt is also present in Iran. There, too, the ferment 
is a consequence of cleverly devised propaganda. 
Though the average Iranian is somewhat bewildered 
by the dazzingly rapid turn of events in the past year, 
even the humblest peasant is ready to speak his mind 
about oil. To him, oil nationalization has become the 
cure-all of the nation’s economic and social ills. Iran- 
ians are convinced that the country will never enter the 
period of peace and plenty their oil resources promise 
unless the property of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
remains expropriated. 

It is now almost a year since the oil nationalization 
bill was first introduced in the Iranian Parliament. 
There is still neither peace nor plenty. To make up 
for the loss of revenue from the idle oil industry the 
Government of Premier Mohammed Mossadegh has 
resorted to a curious process, rather like a cow drink- 
ing its own milk in order not to starve. It is using its 
sterling reserve in order to pay Iran’s hordes of civil 
servants, the army and 70,000 idle oil workers. The 
cow is bound soon to run dry. Then, barring American 
financial intervention, the Iranian economy will be 
reduced to a state of complete chaos. 


If and when that occurs we shall have the com- 
plete picture of where heedless propaganda can lead 
a country. There will be mass unemployment. There 
will be widespread misery. There may be worse than 
that when the unusually large number of government 
employes and the 70,000 oil workers suddenly find 
themselves deprived of all income. The situation will 
be tailor-made for the one really organized and disci- 
plined political force in the country—the Communist 
Tudeh party. Iran is the key to Communist plans 
for the Middle East. If it falls, the other countries are 
likely to fall, too, without a fight, with the possible 
exception of Israel and Turkey. 

Despite the lamentable condition to which his 
demagogic nationalism has reduced the country, 
Mossadegh is really a shrewd individual. Counting 
on Iran’s threatened economic collapse and the danger 
of a Communist coup, he is practising a little inter- 
national blackmail in order to gain American financial 
support. To an extent his strategy has paid off. The 
American Government decided on January 20 to put 
into effect a $23-million program for Point Four aid 
without securing agreement on the conditions laid 
down in the Mutual Security Act. This act provides 
that countries receiving any kind of American aid 
must agree to join in promoting international good 
will, in maintaining world peace and in eliminating 
the causes of international tension. 

The American intervention must be considered a 
good gamble. It is a way of demonstrating to the 
Iranian people that the free world is interested in 
their economic betterment regardless of their Govern- 
ment’s attitude. It may also give Iranians the idea 
that Point Four aid represents but a fraction of the 
help available and which would be forthcoming, if 
only their leaders showed some sense. Should this 
happen, popular pressure may force the Government 
to compromise the oil issue and, in general, to be 
more hospitable to foreign capital. Iran cannot begin 
to exploit its natural resources and raise the abysmal 
living standards of its people. And foreign capital 
and demagogic nationalism, as Mossadegh must learn, 
just don’t mix. 

Moving westward to Iraq we find a state of relative 
calm. Yet there are present the same symptoms of 
imminent eruption as there are in Egypt and Iran. 
The same tragic exploitation of the poverty-stricken 
masses exists. A crisis impends over the presence 
of British troops. Though there is merely a corporal’s 
guard of RAF men now in Iraq by treaty, an anti- 
British regime would undoubtedly follow Egypt’s 
lead on a moment’s notice and abrogate the treaty. 
There is the same irrational hatred of the British which 
has accompanied their declining power throughout 
the Middle East. There is also a problem growing out 
of Iraq’s richest commodity—oil. 

The same group of men who fumbled the affairs of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company also control the des- 
tiny of the Iraq Petroleum Company. Long ago they 
adopted the policy of keeping Iraq’s oil resources 
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as an untapped reserve supply. Thus in 1949 Iraq 
produced but 29,566 barrels of oil as against 202,839 
barrels in Iran. Having learned their lesson in Iran, 
British oil directors recently offered a reasonably fair 
contract to Iraq. The change of heart may be too 
late. Iraq may imitate Iran in cutting off its nose to 
spite the British face. It may confiscate the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. 


Towarp A Mump.e EASTERN POLICY 


Before a better understanding, a happier and more 
fruitful association between the Near East and the 
West can be promoted, certain facts must be realized. 

1. No one of the countries involved can approach 
the problem with immaculate hands, not even the 
United States. As H. A. R. Gibb, Laudian professor of 
Arabic at Oxford University, points out in his intro- 
ductory remarks to The Near East and the Great 
Powers, edited by Richard N. Frye: 

The methods by which the Near Eastern policy 

of the United States was forced through the 

Assembly of the UN in 1947 undermined respect 

for the integrity of the United States in its deal- 

ings with the UN. 
High-handedly using our prestige, we forced the issue 
of Palestine partition against the wishes of both 
Britain and the Arab states. Since the consequences 
of this action remain to plague the Western world, 
we cannot close our eyes to the potentially dangerous 
situation in the Middle East. 

2. There is no unified, intelligent Anglo-American 
Middle Eastern policy. Neither the United States nor 
Great Britain appears to know just what it wants in 
the Middle East. Until both do, they will continue 
to handle each explosive situation as it arises in a 
haphazard fashion. This satisfies nobody. 

We can begin working toward a sound policy during 
the next session of the UN General Assembly in 
September, when the Arab League intends to force a 
showdown over the problem of colonialism versus 
nationalism in the North African protectorates, par- 
ticularly Morocco. Now is the time to decide on a 
definite policy which will be conciliatory toward the 
legitimate aspirations of the Arab peoples and, at 
the same time, protective of European interests. The 
West cannot afford to have 325 million Arabs shift 
their allegiance to the Soviet Union. The Middle 
East is not yet lost. It soon may be. 

3. Not only has the United States no policy in 
the Middle East, it has in the present regimes, except 
for Turkey, little to deal with. What is needed are 

reasonably enlightened governments which have 
something besides poisonous propaganda to offer their 
people and which are capable of dealing with the 
West on a rational basis. This does not mean that we 
are working for the creation of stooge governments. 
That would be fatal. But we can work toward creating 
and supporting, both economically and militarily, 
regimes which have a measure of internal cohesion, 
such as exist in Greece and Turkey, and which are 
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willing to sponsor much-needed social and economic 
reforms. 

Egypt’s new Premier seems to be alive to the danger 
inherent in the mass peasant discontent in his country. 
One of his first acts was to take measures to curtail 
rising prices and the privileges of the ruling classes. 
His action is at least a step in the right direction. 
Another hopeful sign for Egypt is the February 4 
report from Cairo that a committee has been formed, 
under the leadership of the director of agriculture and 
reclamation in the Administration of State Domains, to 
push the development of small, five-acre family farms. 
Present reclamation plans should add 4 million acres 
to Egypt’s 8 million acres of arable land. The purpose 
of the committee is to get an official decision that this 
land shall go into the family farms. 

We can also throw our weight, judiciously of course, 
against those Powers which still don’t seem to under- 
stand that the colonial era is dying and a new age 
is being born. 





FEATURE “X” 


Mr. Marehomme, a resi- 
dent of Springfield, Ohio, 
in a plea for “vernacular 
in the liturgy,” offers a 
study of the Forty Hours 
devotion as it appears to 
the Latinless layman in the 
pew. 






































OUR PASTOR made a rather strong announcement 
last Sunday morning. I admired him for it; he had 
every right to make it. Closing of Forty Hours Devo- 
tion was to take place that Sunday evening and he 
strongly urged all to attend. Strange, I thought, but 
that’s the first time in my fifteen years of attending 
St. Ann’s Church that this announcement was ever 
made on a note of despair. “Last year’s attendance 
was very poor,” the pastor remarked. “It should be 
much better this year.” 

All last Sunday I groped for an explanation of why 
the people of St. Ann’s would not fill the church to 
capacity for the grandest Eucharistic devotion the 
parish has in the course of the year. Television? No, 
people are right now, I think, at the point where they 
can take it or leave it. Loss of faith among Catholic 
people? No, not that, for consider the large number 
of frequent Holy Communions. 

The light came to me that Sunday night as I at- 
tended closing with my wife. We happened to sit 
several pews away from a business associate of mine. 
Dan (T'll call him) tries to be a good Catholic, but he 
didn’t have the years of Catholic schooling I had. I 
had another big jump on him too, for I had five years 
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of seminary training behind me before I made up my 
mind that my vocation did not lie there. I learned to 
pray in the seminary and I know it doesn’t come easily. 
We used to say the Litany of the Saints in Latin once 
a week. When the clergy on the altar began chanting 
the Litany, the phrases were all familiar to me, even 
the longer ones. I had my missal with me that Sunday 
night, and I could follow very easily either the Latin 
or the English. But what about Dan? He had no mis- 
sal; and there were no helpful booklets scattered 
around in the pews. 

I wonder (thought I to myself) if Dan has the least 
idea of what is being said. Has he even a faint inkling 
of what saints are being invoked or the beautiful sup- 
plications that follow? Looks like he doesn’t—vague 
expression, can’t seem to concentrate, perhaps only 
there because of his good wife’s insistence, not from 
conviction. How many like Dan are here now? How 
many more at home because they knew they would 
be hopeless outsiders, so to speak? If a layman can’t 
actively take part in the rites of his faith when he is 
in church, then why criticize him if he isn’t active 
enough on the outside? It still takes prayer to nourish 
zeal, doesn’t it? 

“Ab improvisa morte, libera nos Domine’—“From 
a sudden and unprovided death, deliver us, O Lord.” 
Dan and I both do a lot of highway traveling. I really 
put plenty of emphasis on that supplication in these 
days of mounting highway tragedies. I know Dan 
would like to make that prayer his own, too. But too 
bad, it went right over his head. “A spiritu fornica- 
tionis, libera nos Domine.” From the incitements to 
lust that are flung at us every day, deliver us, O Lord. 
How personal we could all make the prayers of the 
litany if we only knew what was being asked of God. 

I began to feel a little resentment. Why (I said to 
myself) do the clergy have to keep this beautiful 
litany to themselves? What's wrong with us, with Dan, 
with me, with the hundreds not here? That’s a simple 
melody; why can’t we chant it, too? I frankly admit 
it, I want to think about this difficulty, procession or 
no procession. A deliberate distraction, I suppose, but 
it’s funny I never bothered to think this out before. 
But I want to now. 

The procession came toward the back of the church. 
The children’s choir was singing a motet. I was watch- 
ing Dan; he seemed more interested in the priests in 
the line-up than in his Eucharistic Lord. Now Dan 
just loves to sing; I know that. Why, I thought, should 
a few children take away from Dan and me the right 
to praise the Blessed Sacrament in song? Isn’t there 
the old saying of one of the saints, “He who sings 
prays twice,” or something to that effect? I am begin- 
ning to think the laity are getting cheated. I’m worried 
about men like Dan (worried about myself, in fact). 
The faith can tarnish if not constantly practised. The 
Church proclaims that worship of God should be both 
interior and exterior, the product of the whole man. 
That, it seems, means more than just passive attend- 
ance at divine services. 


The procession entered the sanctuary. Benediction 
was given. The Divine Praises--ah, English! We 
opened our mouths for the first time that evening. 
Why should this particular part of the Forty Hours 
be in English? English can’t be so bad if they let in 
a little of it. 

I saw Dan the next day at work. “The Forty Hours 
was pretty, wasn’t it,” he said. I agreed with him, but 
wondered if “prettiness” in the services is any indica- 
tion of the flow of grace into the soul. One would ex- 
pect to hear that the services were devotional or 
prayerful rather than merely pretty. 

Then I began to wonder if my thoughts were going 
off the deep end—getting iconoclastic, so to say. Was 
this kind of thinking heretical? I decided to look up 
some authorities. A priest friend of mine told me to 
get a copy of Men at Work at Worship by Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. He said there was a chapter or two in the 
book that might answer my questions about the use 
of the vernacular in divine services. So to Father 
Ellard I went, and in Chapter XIV, “Our Mother 
Church and Our Mother Tongue,” I found much that 
I had not even dreamed of seeing in print. Father 
Ellard quotes Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., writing in 
the Catholic Herald, that Pius XI is reported to have 
said in an individual audience to a distinguished 
prelate that “the question of the vernacular in the 
liturgy is a grave one, but there can be no objection 
to its being discussed.” 

Father Ellard is careful to point out that Pius XI 
spoke of “the vernacular in the liturgy,” not of “the 
liturgy in the vernacular.” By this particular expres- 
sion, he says, Pius XI meant that there might be a 
definite sphere for the mother tongue in a liturgy re- 
maining predominantly Latin. He cites many instances 
to show that the Holy See is consenting more and more, 
on petition, to a wider use of the vernacular in the 
Latin liturgy. 

In June, 1948, Pius XII, in Mediator Dei, his great 
encyclical on the liturgy, while rebuking abuses in 
the use of vernacular, said clearly that “admittedly 
the adoption of the vernacular in quite a number of 
functions may prove of great benefit to the faithful” 
(Mediator Dei N.64). The Forty Hours is not spe- 
cifically mentioned in any reading I have done on the 
point at issue, but it surely would be considered one 
of the “functions” in which the adoption of the vernac- 
ular would be “of great benefit to the faithful.” 

In still another chapter of Father Ellard, I found 
the question of select choirs vs. congregational sing- 
ing well discussed. I was amazed at the number of 
papal pronouncements that are being apparently 
ignored. 

I’m not so far out of place, I thought, if I would 
like to hear the Litany of the Saints sung at the Forty 
Hours devotion in the language that Dan and I and 
countless others understand, so that we could do what 
we yearn to do—have a part in it and not just sit 
there listening to the priests at their prayers. 

Joun T. MAREHOMME 
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A book — 
and a challenge 





Michael F. Moloney 





No thinking American can be unaware of the coiled 
and venomous intolerance which infects contempo- 
rary life. In politics there is the frightening spectacle 
of candidates for high office—even the highest—mak- 
ing hate-mongering, ill-supported innuendo and char- 
acter-assassination itself the basis of their appeal for 
popular support. In the forums of public opinion 
partisan hatchet men damn their opponents for their 
past associations or their past errors (real or alleged ) 
without regard to matters of immediate issue. In the 
domain of religion ancient wounds and _ ancient 
schisms are probed anew by the lance of suspicion 
and distrust. And in the world of letters, always richly 
productive of personal animosities, there are symptoms 
of the rigid stratification of ideas and systems and 
esthetic allegiances. 

Rossell Hope Robbins’ The T. S. Eliot Myth (Henry 
Schuman, 1951) is one such symptom. In many ways 
this is an ill-tempered book. In some ways, too, it is an 
inconsistent book. Above all, it is an intolerant book. 

Let me make my position clear. My own admiration 
for Mr. Eliot falls considerably short of idolatry. That 
his progress has been attended by much undignified 
adulation seems to me an inescapable conclusion. (I 
would cite as evidence certain essays in the March- 
Tambimuttu symposium.) That the hosannas of the 
coteries (for which, of course, Mr. Eliot is not re- 
sponsible) have made objective evaluation of his 
achievement extremely difficult seems equally obvious. 

The thoroughly uncritical abandon with which a 
large segment of the Catholic literati have hastened 
to swell the ranks of the Eliot adorers strikes me as 
sad proof of our cultural immaturity and uncertainty. 
Catholics certainly should welcome Mr. Eliot as a 
powerful ally in the dissemination of Christianity in 
a secularistic world. But they should remember with 
Mr. Eliot himself that the most admirable ethical and 
theological approach cannot alone make literature. 
“The greatness of literature,” Mr. Eliot has said, “can- 
not be determined solely by literary standards; 
though we must remember that whether it is literature 
or not can be determined only by literary standards.” 

Finally, without attempting to pose as a literary 
prophet, I should like to ask these questions. Can we 
be certain that in the final evaluation, which time 
must make, Mr. Eliot’s rank as a poet will differ great- 
ly from that of his admired Andrew Marvell, that is 
to say, will he ultimately be adjudged more than a 
distinguished minor poet? And is it self-evident that 
his stature as a critic rivals that of Matthew Arnold, 
whom he disdains? 
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But to return to Mr. Robbins. I have said that his 
is an ill-tempered book. To illustrate: 


In The Family Reunion the intrusion of dogma, 
the writing to illustrate a thesis, have killed the 
drama. The critics have devoted little attention 
to this play perhaps because it is so bad, and per- 
haps because they wish to ignore the reasons why 
it is bad... 

Just as the poetry and drama are confused, so 
is Eliot’s prose. Here, the whirligig of double- 
talk unbalances the reader and totters him into 
propaganda. . . 

It is perhaps a little more difficult to be obscure 
in prose, where symbols and allusions are not com- 
monly employed; but Eliot manages that, too. 


I have said that Mr. Robbins’ book is sometimes in- 
consistent. I give one example. He excuses Mr. Eliot 
of an inability to communicate his ideas: 


. . . Eliot’s work is worst where there is most 
doctrine. His verse bogs down in quotations from 
the classics of mysticism, and his own brand of 
catholicism. The drama is self-consciously ob- 
scurantist. . . In his prose . . . there is contempt 
for communication; it is marked by obscurity, 
backtracking, pontification, and downright decep- 
tion. 


Now if all this were true, it seems that Mr. Eliot might 
be safely left to stew in his own incompetence. But 
such is clearly not the considered judgment of Mr. 
Robbins, who finds it necessary to write a confutation: 


If Eliot kept his convictions to himself, and did 
not publish them in his writings, then this mono- 
graph need not have been written. However, when 
any writer uses his writing to promote a society 
where only his interpretation of utopia will be 
allowed, then the critic has a duty to expose the 
propaganda in the writing and, if he thinks fit, to 
oppose it. 


As to the book’s intolerance, this is omnipresent. I cite 
more or less at random: 


It must . . . occur to many people that Eliot’s 
Christianity has little in common with the precepts 
of Christ. . . 

We know that in England the flowering of cul- 
ture (with the possible exception of architecture ) 
did not take place until after 1550. . . 

With his predilection for the reactionary, it is 
perhaps surprising that Eliot never went beyond 
his preference for “royalism” in politics to an open 
advocacy of fascism, as did his friend Pound. 
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I have quoted at rather great length from a book which 
on its intrinsic merits, it is clear, does not deserve such 
prominence. I have done so because I believe it is an 
ominous portent. The greatest tragedy which con- 
fronts intellectuals in the United States today is, I 
am convinced, their inability to achieve, across the 
divergent bases of their faiths, a common ground of 
mutual self-respect. Between the political liberal and 
the political conservative there yawns 
a steadily deepening abyss. Between 


by leading presses) feels toward us Catholics are, on 
the active side, in part at least, inherited by him as 
on the passive side they are inherited by us. That is 
our joint misfortune. But Catholics have a responsibili- 
ty with which Mr. Robbins cannot be charged. The 
crying need of the Church in our century is surely to 
be made intellectually respectable to the outside 
world. A heavy burden, consequently, rests upon every 
< Catholic who, through the various ave- 
== nues of politics, journalism, the radio 





the secularist and the Christian there 
is a barrier of suspicion and misgiving. 
The Catholic thinker, whether in the — 
fields of literature, the arts, the political 
and social sciences, philosophy, or the- 
ology itself, is the object, all too fre- “= 
quently, of distrust and contempt, both 

of which attitudes are exhibited by Mr. Robbins. 

It happened that at the same time I was reading 
The T. S. Eliot Myth I was also reading Francois 
Mauriac’s God and Mammon. I was struck by the 
difference in intellectual climate suggested by Gide’s 
letter of May 7, 1928, which Mauriac quotes in a foot- 
note: 

In fact, what you are searching for is the per- 
mission to write Destins—the permission to be a 
Catholic without having to burn your books; and 
it is this that makes you write them in such a way 
that you will not have to disown them on account 
of your Catholicism. This reassuring compromise, 
which allows you to love God without losing sight 
of Mammon, causes you anguish of conscience 
and at the same time gives a great appeal to your 
face and great savor to your writings; and it ought 
to delight those who, while abhorring sin, would 
hate not to be able to give a lot of thought to it. . . 
Once I wrote—to the great indignation of certain 
people—“It is fine sentiments that go to make bad 
literature.” Your literature is excellent, my dear 
Mauriac. Doubtless if I were more of a Christian 
I should be less your disciple. 

With all my friendship, 

ANDRE GIDE 
It is impossible to miss in this letter the flash of Gide’s 
rapier and the half-malicious twinkle in Gide’s eye. 
But there is no less evident Gide’s genuine intellectual 
respect for his great Catholic confrére. To Mauriac’s 
religious convictions Gide demurs. But Mauriac’s art 
brings ungrudging approbation. 

Do mere accidents of personality explain the dif- 
ference between the Gide-Mauriac and the Robbins- 
Eliot relationships? Scarcely. Nor does the true ex- 
planation reflect credit upon American Catholics. For 
Mr. Robbins would not have written as he does of 
Mr. Eliot (whose personal attitude toward Roman 
Catholicism is unknown to me, although I suppose 
it must be a friendly one, just as the Roman Catholic 
must recognize in Mr. Eliot an eloquent champion of 
many, if not all, of his ethical and spiritual values) 
did he not fear and despise Catholicism. 

The fear and despite which Mr. Robbins (a repu- 
table scholar whose prior books have been published 










and the lecture platform, or in the 
rarer altitudes of the arts and pure 
- scholarship, presents the faith before 
; the judge and jury of contemporary 
judgment. 

* The Catholic in high office who has 
- been callously unfaithful to a public 
trust, the Catholic whose name becomes synonymous 
with flagrant violation of the eighth commandment, 
the Catholic priest or layman who sponsors the po- 
litical speech at the Holy Name breakfast—these rep- 
resent one side of un-Catholic Catholicism. The 
scholar who pretends to a learning he does not pos- 
sess, the critic who assays literature by parochial 
standards, the creative artist who substitutes glibness 
and superficiality for honest searching of the human 
heart have perhaps a no less unhappy influence. Is it 
any wonder our Gides do not respect us? Can we, in 
good conscience, declare that Mr. Robbins has not had 
some cause to be scandalized in us? 


The Appian Way 


It seems that Rome through the long roars of war 

Climbed to her culmination like a wave 

And broke to greatest purpose, unaware, 

On the still country of the Catacombs. 

It seems it was divine pre-ordinance 

That let her boast through centuried certitude, 

“The stars alone are limits of my power,” 

Just to bequeath a narrow road that runs 

Under its grave-browed heavens and on forever 

Between these monumental cypresses, 

Umbrella pines and fragments of hewn stone 

Inscribed with legends of departed glories. 

This was her ultimate conquest, and undreamed, 

This abdication of her sovereignty 

For self-effacement, the most dominant 

Of all dominion, and most hard to learn: 

This narrow road, the map says, runs to Naples; 

This narrow road, the heart knows, runs unbroken 

Through every age and kingdom and beyond, 

With its own silence wonderfully woven 

Neither of chariot echoes nor ghostly footfalls 

Of mercenary legionaries, but the slow 

Tired and triumphant sounds of martyr-sandals, 

Murmurs of master-spirits catching their breath 

At the far towers that crowned the seven hills, 

And towers beyond them in the sunset fire. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A philosophy of history 





THE MEANING OF CIVILIZATION 





By Bohdan Chudoba. Kenedy. 314p. 
$4 


The author is a young Czech scholar 
who, after many European vicissitudes, 
is now associate professor of history 
at Iona College. He holds graduate 
degrees from Masaryk University, the 
University of Vienna and the Royal 
University of Madrid. 

In all these centers of learning he 
applied himself with commendable 
diligence to a study of the cultural 
history of Christian Europe. As a con- 
sequence, he acquired a considerable 
and impressive erudition. What is 
really startling, however, is that this 
weighty learning did not make him 
either stodgy or circumspect. His 
viewpoint is at all times fresh, vigorous 
and uninhibited. If he has yet to mas- 
ter the gentle art of persuasion, his 
authoritative interpretation and de- 
fense of the Christian philosophy of 
history has real merit and is entitled 
to serious consideration. 

The book is disjointed, highly spe- 
cialized and hard to classify. The first 
part, concerned with the various con- 
ceptions of history and the idea of 
progress, ranging from Wilhelm Dil- 
they to Arnold Toynbee, was drafted 
in 1938. The second and third parts, 
concerned with certain aspects of an- 
cient and Christian civilization, were 
conceived seven years later and the 
manuscript was completed only in 
exile. 

Dr. Chudoba’s basic premise is that 
every study of history must inevitably 
be the study of the creative power of 
man. If anyone chooses an abstract 
unity to start with, he has to come 
back to the human individual when- 
ever he mentions any creative act. And 
that means always to choose the longer 
way. 

Furthermore, every single event in 
the story of mankind tells us about 
man’s dual character: his organic life 
in nature and his spiritual life in his- 
tory. Dr. Chudoba therefore concludes 
that there is no sense in the materi- 
alist’s explanation ef man, just as there 
is no sense in the idealist’s explanation. 

Since there is a Christian view of 
man, there is also a Christian view of 
progress. It does met matter very much 
whether a man is sich or poor, learned 
or unlearned. What really counts is his 
progress in the leve of God and his 
neighbor. This deetrine created a new 
spiritual atmosphere in the world. Al- 
though affirming that the kingdom of 
peace which the Christians had to seek 
was not of this world, it led people out 
of the passive indifference of the Greek 


stoics and taught them how to express 
their love in deeds. It gave them hope. 

The Christian hope is centered 
around the ultimate result of every- 
body’s life, around the ultimate reward 
given to workers laboring in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. Dr. Chudoba prop- 
erly observes that, although not every- 
body was ready to grasp the full mean- 
ing of this teaching, such force was 
infused through it into the hearts of 
the people who accepted it that the 
resulting Christian culture began strid- 
ing ahead of all the other cultures of 
the world. 





Dr. Chudoba is very much con- 
cerned with the origins of culture, with 
politics, art, science and the growth 
of religious tradition. But he returns 
again and again to his central theme 
that the central point of all history is 
the Incarnation. Through the Incarna- 
tion it became manifest that love is the 
supreme end of every being and every 
knowledge. Christ’s voluntary offer of 
His body and blood upon the Cross, 
perpetuated in the Mass, is the highest 
example for any man. Love cannot be 
other than voluntary; it must spring 
from a complete freedom to choose be- 
tween assent and negation, between 
heaven and hell. In making this choice, 
man decides about his freedom. 

If, therefore, any human action has 
a sense, it is, in the first place among 
all the others, the action of making 
this choice. And consequently, a saint 
is a more important person in history 
than an artist, a scholar, a politician or 
a scientist. He has made his choice a 
preeminent one. He has known the 
sense of history. 

It is in passages like this that Dr. 
Chudoba reaches his full stature as a 
philosopher of history. The book is 
filled with fresh restatements of old 
truths, with fresh insights on the 
theater, on education, on the cleavage 
between the old physics and the new, 
on the political history of the Christian 
era, on the contemporary prevalence 
of despair. 

It is a pity that the thirteen chapters 
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dealing with these recondite subjects 
are not better integrated or given the 
more comprehensive and extended 
treatment they richly deserve. But as 
an historical essayist Dr. Chudoba, de- 
spite a persistent tendency to over- 
simplification, has few equals in our 
generation. While he attempts to 
squeeze gigantic subjects into a few 
brilliant and provocative paragraphs, 
he demonstrates a magnificent grasp of 
the historical process and a sure grasp 
of the eternal values that transcend 
time, space and human folly. 

In a concluding chapter Dr. Chu- 
doba advises us not to bother with 
the various branches of totalitarianism 
and with the secondary and passing 
differences between them. He holds 
that there is only one totalitarian doc- 
trine as there is but one Christian 
doctrine. The first denies the human 
personality, the other upholds it. The 
civilization in which we live sprang 
up from the free creative activity of 
the human personality. Consequently, 
the fate of our civilization depends on 
the outcome of the ideological struggle 
between Christianity and totalitarian- 
ism. 

If there is despair in the modern 
outlook, Dr. Chudoba reminds us, it 
is because we have fixed our eyes on 
unrealities. All hope is in reality, in 
the dramatic reality of history and 
God's participation in it. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Acts and consequences 


CRISIS IN FREEDOM: 
The Alien and Sedition Acts 








By John C. Miller. Little, Brown. 253p. 
$3.50 


This is a lively account of the events 
leading up to the enactment of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts (there were 
two of the former, one of which in 
substance still remains on the statute 
books), of their enforcement and of 
their political consequences. The work 
is based mainly on newspapers and the 
writings of public men of the day, and 
so gives us a first-hand sampling of the 
angry controversies between Federal- 
ists and Jeffersonians which produced 
these acts and which they by no means 
abated. 

Mr. Miller has achieved a reason- 
able degree of impartiality in allotting 
space to the comminations, epithets 
and maledictions of the opposed par- 
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ties. Among the above-mentioned 
measures the Sedition Act enjoyed at 
the time, and has enjoyed ever since, 
an easy and one may say an evil pre- 
eminence; nor indeed is Mr. Miller 
himself always quite fair in his com- 
ments on this ill-conceived piece of 
legislation. He notes, to be sure, that 
it was in some ways an improvement 
on the common law, in that it required 
that evil intent be found, and made 
truth a defense. 

But these alleged improvements he 
considers to have been spurious, inas- 
much as intent was still inferable from 
the challenged writing itself, while po- 
litical opinions are not always, or even 
usually, a statement of mere factual 
data. But this is to underestimate the 
most important difference between the 
Act and the common law, namely, that 
the former made the jury, instead of 
the court, the judge of both law and 
fact (as had Fox’s Libe) Act done for 
Great Britain six years earlier). Thus 
the jury was in position to make the 
defenses of good intention and of truth 
the really effective protection of free- 
dom of speech and press which in time 
they became. The development how- 
ever came later in the States, thanks 
first and foremost to that Federalist of 
Federalists, Alexander Hamilton, in his 
argument in People v. Croswell. The 
Sedition Act itself lapsed too soon and 
the prosecutions under it were too few 
(only twelve, Mr. Miller informs us) 
to enable the juries operating under it 
to come into their own. 

Mr. Miller characterizes the Sedition 
Act “a new and unprecedented exer- 
cise” of congressional power. But then 
the government was only nine years 
old! Later he states the opinion that 
“on the score of constitutionality the 
Republicans seemingly had an im- 
pregnable case against the Sedition 
Act.” This is on the theory that Amend- 
ment I forbade Congress to enter that 
field of legislation at all, which was 
Jefferson’s theory. Only the States, the 
latter held, could regulate either aliens 
or the press. Constitutional interpreta- 
tion has, of course, long since aban- 
doned this restrictive view of national 
power. 

The outstanding political conse- 
quence of the Alien Act and Sedition 
Act was the promulgation of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions. In 
this connection Mr. Miller advances 
the interesting opinion that these pro- 
nouncements really helped the sup- 
porters of the Sedition Act, producing 
a counter popular reaction which re- 
sulted in the Federalists winning the 
Congressional election of 1798. The 
Federalists, however, promptly threw 
their advantage away when they 
brought Cooper, Duane and Callender 
to book under the Act. It was these 


prosecutions seemingly, rather than the 
Sedition Act itself, which became an 
important factor in bringing the Rev- 
olution of 1800 about. 

Mr. Miller’s account of these trials 
comprises one of the best chapters of 
the book. Incidentally, it tells of the 
first attempt of the Senate to arrest 
a person (Duane) for contempt. The 
vote on the question was a tie, which 
was broken in favor of the Senate’s 
pretensions by Vice-President Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The chief criticism of this interesting 
book is of the paucity of dates in the 
text. These inelegant but essential de- 
tails have often to be inferred from the 
date of publication of a newspaper, or 
other cited material, and even then 
may be sought in vain. 

Several times Mr. Miller refers to 
“Justice Richard Peters of the United 
States Supreme Court” or simply to 
“Justice Peters.” Judge Peters never 
made the grade—he remained a Dis- 
trict Judge to the end of his career. 

Epwarp S. Corwin 


Memoirs of zeal 


THE LONG LONELINESS 








By Dorothy Day. Harper. 288p. $3.50 


An autobiography is never as satisfy- 
ing (at least for me) as a biography. 
The story of a person’s life comes alive 
only when some stranger with detach- 
ment and scrupulosity recreates the 
controversy and conflict which made 
life interesting in the first place. A 
wonderful person like Dorothy Day 
could never bring herself to deal in- 
cisively with the controversy that sur- 
rounded the origins and development 
of the Catholic Worker movement. Her 
writing merely serves to give an ac- 
count of her stewardship and within 
the limits of this ambition her auto- 
biography is successful. 

Dorothy Day is a figure to be reck- 
oned with by future historians of the 
American Church. Her co-workers and 
disciples include such distinguished 
names as Peter Maurin, Ade Bethune, 
John Cogley, and others. Her school of 
Christian living uses as its text a literal 
interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Its centers of learning are the 
streets, the slums, the breadlines and 
the picket lines. Its members live by 
faith and are dedicated to personal 
poverty. Their social apostolate is of a 
personalized and communitarian nat- 
ure. 

Unlike Heywood Broun, Dorothy 
Day did not come to the Church by 
way of the social encyclicals. As a mat- 
ter of fact she entered the Church al- 
most unaware that the Church had a 
social program. Shortly before her con- 





The 


American Apostolate 
Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


Timely essays expressing some ef the 
chief constructive develepments in Amer- 
ican Catholic life in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Each chapter was written by a 
distinguished persen identified with the 
subject discussed. This procedure gives 
us expert chapters en Catholics and the 
problems of labor, land, and school—a 
series of chapters which, taken together, 
make for remarkable unity and force. 


The New 


Easter Vigil Service 


By Rev. Philip T. Weller 


A new decree promulgated by the Holy 
See in 1951 restored the Easter Vigil 
to the night hours of Holy Saturday and 
Easter Sunday morning, as it was ob- 
served in the primitive Church, and con- 
cluding with the first Mass of Easter 
at midnight. Since this revised Easter 
Vigil calls for a more complete partici- 
pation of the laity in the Divine Service 
this new booklet was prepared and con- 
tains the complete rite in English along 
with the full text of the Mass. 100 
copies $15; 12 to 99 copies 20¢ each; 
1 to 11 copies 25¢ each. 
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Many Are One 
REV. LEO J. TRESE 


Father Leo J. Trese is back with another 
best seller, this time addressed to the Laity. 
With his understanding of the needs of the 
laymen, he takes hold of the great doctrines 
which highlight the social nature of our 
religion—the Mystical Body, Catholic Ac- 
tion, the Sacraments, Liturgy, Work, 
Charity. Father Trese has written MANY 
ARE ONE so that all may know of the rich- 
ness of life in the Church. His style is in 
the stream of everyday life—full of ex- 
amples, human interest, anecdotes. $2.00 


For Men of Action 
YVES DE MONTCHEUIL 


A series of penetrating essays on lay 
spirituality. The book is for all who 
wish to deepen their understanding of 
the lay apostolate. 


“Tt’s the best thing we know on the lay 
apostolate.” Rev. George G. Higgins. 


“The author sees the beauty of the 
apostolate and his words are those that stir 
to action.” Clem Lane. 


“ .. one of the most profound contribu- 
tions to an exposition of the genuine lay 
apostolate.” Donald McDonald. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore 


Fides Publishers 


21 West Superior, Chicago 10, Ilinois 
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version this was her state of mind: 
“I had become convinced that I would 
become a Catholic; yet I felt that I was 
betraying the class to which I belonged, 
the workers, the poor of the world with 
whom Christ spent his life.” One of the 
attractions of the Church, she says, 
was the fact that so many of the poor 
were Catholic. She felt, however, that 


too much time was being spent remedy- ° 


ing social evils instead of avoiding 
them in the first place. 

In her fifty-four years Dorothy Day 
has had an interesting and a fruitful 
life. She has been among other things 
a university student, a journalist, a 
Hollywood scenarist, a farmer, a 
mother, a lecturer and an editor. Early 
in life she became involved with bo- 
hemians of all descriptions, socialists, 
anarchists, syndicalists, and graduated 
to keeping company with Communists. 
She was never a member of the Party, 
however, and severed her connections 
with the zealots of Bolshevism shortly 
after her conversion. Some Catholics 
later on, however, began to identify 
her movement with the Reads simply 
because in their untutored un-Christian 
minds they associated voluntary pov- 
erty, Negro-White equality, and labor 
with communism. While not resentful 
of such ignorance, Dorothy Day rightly 
deplores the calumny. 

Miss Day could have come to grips 
more realistically with the honest cri- 
ticisms made of John Hugo’s “applied 
Christianity” and dealt more convinc- 
ingly with the thorny question of pa- 


cifism. I, for one, would like to have 
read more about the origins of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists 
from her viewpoint. Her index is most 
unsatisfactory and her publisher erred 
occasionally in proof-reading. But in 
spite of these mild criticisms, I am 
sure that all who know her, either per- 
sonally or through this book, will tip 
their hats to a grand lady who is doing 
an exceptional job for Christ. Her long 
loneliness will be ended one day by St. 
Peter at the pearly gates. Of that I am 
sure. Grorce A. KELLY 





THE HEART OF ST. THERESE 





By Abbé André Combes. Kenedy. 
196p. $2.75 


This excellent study, something of a 
“companion piece” to Abbé Combes’ 
recently translated Spirituality of St. 
Thérése, appeared in French under a 
title a little more revealing: L’amour 
de Jésus chez Ste. Thérése. In it he 
follows his customary method of anal- 
ysis in context of the graces received 
by St. Thérése (as she herself recounts 
them in her autobiography, letters and 
last conversations), and traces with 
careful penetration the development 
of love for Jesus in her spiritual life. 
He follows it from its first deep 
awakening (in her first Communion) 
to the moment when in her dying 
ecstasy she uttered her last words, 
“My God,...I love You.” He finds 
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her life epitomized, so to speak, in 
her love for Jesus. 

Circumstances render this inspiring 
book of particular worth. Regrettably, 
some early interpreters appear to have 
“softened” St. Thérése’s doctrine of 
“spiritual childhood” and of “the little 
way.” And during the past decade 
both rumor and published works have 
turned to the other extreme. They 
have pictured her (without founda- 
tion) as highly self-willed and perse- 
cuted. Abbé Combes’ works offer an 
excellent rectifying portrait. He gives 
attention to that which above all 
merits attention: Thérése’s own under- 
standing of God’s way with her soul. 
It is his conviction that “when the 
love relation between our Lord and 
the saintly Carmelite of Lisieux will 
be understood exactly as she under- 
stood it... the world will know 
Thérése just as she is.” 

Abbé Combes it was who edited 
the recently published Letters of St. 
Thérése, in the course of which he 
had access at Lisieux to document 
and testimony not yet available to all. 
It would be difficult to find a more 
competent interpreter of her spirit. 
And this book under review is both 
excellent spiritual reading and an ex- 
cellent study. In it (as in his other 
works) Thérése stands forth as both 
truly lovable and truly heroic. The 
present reviewer feels that it would 
be a real service to Thérése herself 
and to the merciful God Whom she 
loved so well if a third of Abbé 
Combes studies soon were to find 
translation—Ste. Thérése de l'Enfant 
Jésus et la souffrance. 

WituiaM J. Ree», S.J. 





THE CATHERINE WHEEL 





By Jean Stafford. Harcourt, Brace. 
281p. $3 


“Anachronism” is a word that occurs 
several times in The Catherine Wheel 
and it might well be taken as a symbol 
of the surface pattern of Jean Stafford’s 
new novel. The atmosphere is gay- 
ninety-ish; the comfortable, tranquil 
life is remote from its historical period 
between the two wars and shortly after 
the great depression. The teas on the 
lawn, the small, complacent circle en-, 
joying the idle days of a Maine sum- 
mer, are like things preserved under 
glass. 

In this pastoral composition there is 
discernible at first just one small dis- 
cord, the loneliness of a twelve-year- 
old boy whose village playmate of pre- 
vious summers is ignoring him for a 
sailor brother, home on sick leave. 
Loneliness generates hatred and a de- 
sire for the sailor’s death: the child 
leads a tortured interior life while 
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relatives are immersed in their own 
concerns. His teenage sisters, two ex- 
quisite creatures after Degas, inno- 
cently intent on dancing, singing and 
love, live in their own pleasant dreams. 
His beloved Cousin Katharine is re- 
mote, consumed by another sort of dis- 
content that feeds on secret envy and 
covetouisness. 

Everyone likes and admires Kath- 
arine Congreve, gracious center of her 
pretty world, but no one has passion- 
ately loved her until her cousin’s 
husband, the love of her life, turns to 
her in his restless forties, and is hers 
to have through divorce, if she so de- 
cides. Tensions mount side by side in 
the boy and the woman, who are in- 
creasingly dominated by obsessions 
that build up in a strange counterpoint 
of sound and color, through which the 
two seem to communicate while each 
follows his own line of lunacy. In the 
child’s ears is the incessant demand 
for the sailor’s death; before the wom- 
an’s eyes and all around her being are 
the whirling motion and mad pyro- 
technique color of the catherine wheel 
that had once represented love and 
beauty and forever after only torture. 

Another catherine wheel provides 
the climax of the dual ordeal, offering 
catharsis to the boy and release of an- 
other sort to Katharine Congreve. 
Throughout all the internal turmoil and 
final exterior conflagration, Minerva, 
Goddess of Wisdom, stands unmoved 
on her pedestal in the garden and no 
one looks any higher. 

Marjorie HoLiican 





GATES OF DANNEMORA 





“4 John L. Bonn. Doubleday. 276p. 
3 


Day after day both the news and 
sports pages of the American press 
record events which have happened 
within the past few hours, sometimes 
before thousands of witnesses, and 
which defy credence. Yet they have 
happened and they have been re- 
corded. Occasionally a book based on 
facts is written which makes its fic- 
tional brethren seem quite tame. Such 
a book was Kon Tiki, which no one 
would believe if it were fiction but 
which no one could contradict be- 
cause it was fact. 

Gates of Dannemora is a kind of 
Kon Tiki wherein a single priest sets 
out on a voyage which everyone said 
was impossible and bound to end in 
disaster—not a physical disaster but 
a disaster of disappointment and 
heartbreak. But like the young men 
of Kon Tiki, who had faith in them- 
selves, the young priest of Fr. Bonn’s 
inspiring book had faith in God and 


in his own ability to fight for a “lost” 
flock. 

Fr. Ambrose Hyland came to Dan- 
nemora Prison at Clinton, N. Y., in 
the summer of 1937, succeeding Fr. 
Booth, whom the prisoners loved. 
Needless to say Fr. Hyland's first days 
were hard, his first months filled with 
disappointments, his first efforts re- 
buffed. But he was quick to realize 
that what the men needed most was 
self-respect—they needed to have 
someone need them. He was the some- 
one who needed them, who could not 
get along without them. 

When he proposed his Church of 
the Good Thief, most people thought 
he was crazy. A Catholic church in- 
side a prison? Ridiculous! The rabbi 
and minister stationed at Dannemora 
didn’t think so, and it was agreed that 
there would be three churches, or two 
churches and a . synagogue. The 
Catholic church was the first to be 
launched. What happened? Lots of 
fascinating things, including an at- 
tack by our old friends the “separat- 
ists,” who formed the League for the 
Separation of Church and State and 
brought suit. They received short 
shrift in court. The church was 
finally completed towards the end 
of World War II—that is, the main 
structure was completed. For Fr. Hy- 
land and his congregation it will never 
be completed. 

As a record of an act of faith this 
book is outstanding. No man ever had 
a more hopeless task before him and 
no, man ever did more with so little. 
I’m quite sure Fr. Hyland wouldn't 
agree with that last statement, but 
that’s the burden of the story Fr. 
Bonn tells. JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 





THE ADOPTED FAMILY 





By Florence Rondell and Ruth 
Michaels. Crown. 60p. $2.50 


In this attractively written and illus- 
trated two-volume set, the story of 
the adoption of children is presented 
as a guide for better knowledge of 
what adoption méans for both parent 
and child in this unique relationship. 
Book II, The Family That Grew, writ- 
ten in story-book fashion, is for the 
child, and through simple illustrations 
tells him how he became the “chosen” 
well-loved child of his new parents. 
Both books are of a piece even though 
the presentation of the material has 
called for different treatment of the 
subject for adults and children. 

To this reviewer, at least, the 
whole tone of the writing of both 
books is set in the first paragraph of 
Book I, and the subsequent chapters 
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mainly develop in particular ways the 
philosophy which should be in back of 
every adoption of a child. The authors 
tell us that 

Every child, whether he comes 
to his family by birth or adoption, 
discovers what a family is through 
the experience of family living. 
The newborn infant has no way 
of knowing which of the many 
faces that hover about him be- 
longs to a parent. He has no way 
of knowing what a parent is. He 
only knows that he is comfortable 
or uncomfortable, hungry or 
satisfied. 

From there on, the foremost fac- 
tors which make adoption beneficial 
for child and parents are treated 
briefly but with clarity and helpful- 
ness. For what is really said in these 
pages is that adoption is more than 
an adventure in the dark or a spon- 
taneous act of good will. Rather, adop- 
tion becomes a trust in relationships 
which is built slowly from the many 
actions of day-by-day living just as 
any family, adoptive or natural, grows 
and develops through the years. In the 
adoptive family, the secret of achiev- 
ing fine relationships comes to its full- 
ness when wisdom and knowledge are 
added to the natural virtue of loving 
another person. It was St. Bernard 
who said long ago that it was thus that 


There can be hazards in adoption 
just as in any other human undertak- 
ing. Some of these are pointed out in 
The Adopted Family, but along with 
their being seen, there is the corol- 
lary discussion of ways in which they 
can be minimized. How adoptive 
parents tell their “chosen” child 
about his adoption and at the right 
times; how neighbors and others in 
the community are given information, 
are some of the problems discussed 
simply and in a manner that is never 
didactic but which has doubtless 
grown out of experience with many 
such problems unique to the subject. 

One wishes that the chapter on the 
legal protection given sound adoption 
had been more fully treated. So much 
in the way of good adoption-practice 
rests on enlightened legislation. The 
chapter on “Adolescence in the 
Adopted Family” is worth reading and 
re-reading for its fresh perceptions and 
insights. 

The Adopted Family fills a need at 
a time when adoption is becoming 
more and more a part of our social 
world. In its thoughtful appraisals, 
its avoidance of technical language 
and its human approach to human 
problems, it should have a wide ap- 
peal. The book would make a dis- 
criminating gift indeed for one’s 
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the process of becoming adoptive 
parents. It is equally profitable for | 


anyone interested in the young in our 
land. Joun S. Brack 





FATHERS ARE PARENTS TOO 





By O. Spurgeon English, M.D. and 
Constance J. Foster. Putnam. 304p. 
$3.50 


A professor of psychiatry and a well- 
known writer present their views on 
the role of the male parent in the 
modern American family. They start 
with the fact that in our times the 
father has lost many of the functions 
he once performed in the family and 
concentrates almost all his energies 
in the one function of financial sup- 
port. The purpose of their work is to 
show the necessity of fathers in the 
family and to illustrate the very im- 
portant role he should play as his 
children pass through the stages of 
life. This is accomplished and pre- 
sented in a most interesting way. 

The approach is a practical one and 
starts with the period of pregnancy 
wherein the father is reminded that 
he, too, has to get ready to be a father. 
The authors employ a_ terminology 
drawn from psychiatry and give 
strong emphasis to the effect of early 
childhood experiences upon later life. 
A central theme is that the child 
passes through natural physical peri- 
ods and that parents must respect the 
rights of the child in each period. 
In a sympathetic manner fathers are 
instructed as to the needs of the baby 
during the nursing age or, as they 
put it, the oral age or the first year 
of life. 

The age period from one to three 
is called the anal age and parents are 
cautioned not to impose adult pat- 
terns upon the child but rather to 
accept as natural the eliminative func- 
tions, and to call them by their cor- 
rect names. The period from three to 
six is called the genital period and 
fathers are urged to take part in the 
sex education of the children. The 
authors accept a moderate form of the 
Oedipus complex and it is during this 
period that the father should help the 
child to resolve it. Some of the most 
interesting advice is given about what 
parents can expect during the period 
from six to ten, called the latency age. 
As the child grows then, the father is 
instructed as to what he should do to 
be a real father helping his child to 
reach emotional maturity, free from 
unresolved conflicts. 

Fathers will find much to guide and 
instruct them in this thorough analysis 
of the father’s role in the education of 
his children. Davi W. Twomey 
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| THE LOST LIBRARY: 


the Autobiography of a Culture 





By Walter Mehring. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 284p. $3.50 


This is a brilliant exposition (well 
translated) of the dilemma of the 
typical contemporary European liberal 
humanist. The vehicle for it is the 
library assembled by Mehring’s father 
which the son, in retrospect, examines 
volume by volume while we look over 
his shoulder in the quiet of an old, 
sunlit room. The library was lost in 
two senses: physically, when the 
Nazis took it over and drove its 
owner into exile; and intellectually, 
when the ideas and ideals it em- 
bodied—the quintessence of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, the belief 
in the ultimacy of progress and that 
truth could be learned if only the 
right books were used—were crushed 
out with the arrival of neo-barbarism. 

Musing among the books, recalling 
conversations with Rainer Maria Rilke 
and Ernst Toller, reviewing and com- 
menting, with many a striking insight, 
on the explanations of life offered by 
Poe, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Ibsen, Tol- 
stoy, Dostoevsky, Hoffmann, Capek, 
Ortega y Gasset, the Marquis de Sade, 
Madame Blavatsky, Lawrence, Joyce, 
Proust, Bloy, Péguy, Gide—the author 
asks himself this not entirely rhetor- 
ical question: Where did my father, 
and the intellectual inheritance he 
received and passed on to me, go 
wrong? How did it happen that the 
bright promise of the nineteenth cen- 
tury turned sour in the twentieth? 

Like some other humanists, Meh- 
ring is better with his questions than 
with his answers. One must respect his 
wide erudition, his integrity, his for- 
titude in the face of disasters, physical 
and intellectual, which we in this 
country know only vicariously; but 
when all is said and done, he is in 
love, whether he knows it or not, with 
the very sickness that destroyed his 
world. In other words, he denies ab- 
solutes of any sort, and confuses rela- 
tivism with freedom. By excluding 
from his outlook the operation of 
Divine Providence in history he is 
naturally confronted by a wall of 
meaninglessness which he tries vainly 
to scale by invoking ethical good will, 
culture, decency, etc. 

This is admittedly a radical sim- 
plification, but it is not, I hope, a 
distortion of the author’s basic posi- 
tion. The humanist who rejects ab- 
solutes ends up by rejecting the 
human. Since man remains, despite 
his stupidity and brutishness, a 
creature on fire with a thirst for ab- 


solutes, the only thing left for the 
unbelieving humanist is to “explain” 
this thirst, which he industriously at- 
tempts to do in naturalistic terms, 
bringing us full circle to where we 
started from. The distinction of the 
present volume is that it exemplifies, 
even if unwittingly, the paradoxical 
dilemma of the unbelieving humanist 
about as well as it can be exemplified. 
Puures TEMPLE 
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THE WORD 











“For strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness” (2 Cor. 12:9, epistle for Sexa- 
gesima Sunday). 


The transport company’s auto was go- 
ing up the valley of the River Barada 
on the way to Damascus. The rich 
fields of ripening wheat, the well- 
tended vineyards clustered with a 
choice harvest, the hillsides exuberant 
with olives—all these contributed to 
the feeling of peace that came over 
me as I approached the ancient city. 

The three Arab businessmen and the 
elderly Moslem sheik who were the 
other passengers in the car seemed 
also to reflect in their spirits the change 
in scenery from the bleak, arid hill 
country that we had left behind. With 
me, as with the elderly Moslem, the 
change of spirit was due to something 
other than the sight of wheat fields, 
vineyards and olive groves. 

Bread and wine and olive oil are in- 
timately associated with the work of a 
priest. And because I was a priest, 
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In collecting the material for this book, the 
author interviewed people in places as far 
apart (in every way) as Los Angeles and 
Lyme Regis: a taxi-driver, a barber, a pro- 
cession of secretaries, his American hosts 
during the year he taught at Notre Dame 
and many more. It is about Chesterton him- 
self, rather than about his books, full of his 
large, delightful personality and of remem- 
bered laughter—which we may still share in 
the poems and illustrations by him which help 
to make the book so rich. 
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THE PEOPLE'S 
PRIEST 


by John Carmel Heenan 


When he wrote this blueprint for the life of 
a parish priest, the author, now a bishop, was 
a parish priest himself. He was not writing 
for the laity, but neither was Father Trese 
when he wrote Vessel of Clay and look what 
happened to that. I+ will hurt none of us to 
discover how hard our clergy work to get us 
to heaven or how high an ideal they are 
trying to live up to. 

Coming Feb. 26th. $2.75 


Order books from your 
bookstore 


The new TRUMPET is ready and so is a 
booklet of Lenten Reading. Ask Agatha 
MacGill to send them to you, free and 
postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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A Last-minute Suggestion 
for Catholic Press Month 


a subscription to 


The Catholic Mind 


During Catholic Press Month, why not become acquainted with 
this reprint monthly? Prepared by the Editors of AMERICA, the 
MIND is designed for those who want the significant, the informa- 
tive and the rewarding Catholic thinking and commentary of our 
times. You'll find it equally valuable for day-to-day use or for a 
permanent reference file. 


Here’s a brief sampling of current issues and features of 
THE CATHOLIC MIND— 


THE ENCYCLICAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE, October 1951 


If you missed this history-making issue you may want to start your 
CATHOLIC MIND subscription with this 128-page treasury of 
current Catholic social thought and documentation. 


THE MARCH 1952 ISSUE OF THE CATHOLIC MIND 


You won’t want to miss this issue, which will be of special interest 
to scientists and theologians. Indeed, it will be of great interest 
to everyone who wants to know where the theory of evolution stands 
today, and what has been the impact of recent scientific discoveries 
on religious beliefs. Included is the recent address of Pope Pius XII 
on Modern Science and the Existence of God. Subscribe today and 
be sure of your copy of the March 1952 issue. 


Every Month—The Catholic Mind brings you 


® significant statements of the Holy Father 

@ Episcopal documents of wide interest 

@ and the speeches and writings of clerics, scholars and 
statesmen in all parts of the world who talk about modern 
problems in your language. 


Use the handy order form below to enter your CATHOLIC MIND 
subscription today. 


E CATHOLIC MIND*® e«©2e«eeeeee¢ee¢eee @ 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Please enter my subscription to the CATHOLIC MIND for 


CI 1 year $3 1] 2 years $5 0 3 years $7 
Start my subscription with the issue of 
(0 October, 1951 1 March, 1952 
(0 payment enclosed 0 bill me later 
eer ee rece et Soe Sia ke Sug Da asR heats Sesee 
EIS abe hos ue ls Soe Maelo Gd e Awaawiow Nae Stee whe ees ee ewer 
Pa ies os ee oie on on 43 Was s:s ore | STATE. 5 esse 
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a wall of separation had been raised 
between us back at the Palestinian 
border a few hours before. The other 
passengers had cleared the customs 
and were waiting for me. The elderly 
sheik became impatient and cried: 
“Yalla (Hurry up!)” The Syrian 
customs officer heard him and came 
out to the car and sternly rebuked him: 
“Huwa el-khouri (He’s a priest). You 
shouldn’t talk to him that way!” The 
old Moslem in the white burnoose 
drew himself up and proudly declared: 
“I am a sheik! I am not accustomed to 
say: “Min fadhlak (If you please).’” 

As we drove off, little by little the 
wall of hostility began to crumble. 
Soon we became as friendly as if we 
had broken bread together. This was 
all a part of the feeling of peace that 
I felt as we passed by the olive groves 
of Damascus. 

St. Paul in today’s epistle tells of the 
inner peace he enjoyed in Damascus 
and elsewhere in the midst of persecu- 
tions. Insults and lashes, hunger, 
thirst and cold, trials and tribulations 
from enemies and false brethren—all 
contributed to his success in the glo- 
rious work he was doing for Christ. 
Then it was that the power of Christ 
in him became most evident to men. 

The Church in the Mass for Sexa- 
gesima bids us to look to the example 
of St. Paul in preparing ourselves for 
the self-discipline of Lent. In early 
times the Pope went to St. Paul’s Out- 
side the Walls and preached on this 
Sunday. That is why we have this 
prayer in today’s Mass: “O God, who 
seest that we have no trust in any ac- 
tion of our own, mercifully grant that 
we may be fortified against all on- 
slaughts through the protection of the 
Teacher of the gentiles.” 

Nearly fourteen hundred years ago 
St. Gregory the Great preached such a 
sermon. If, he says, we humble our- 
selves in the midst of trials and tribula- 
tions, we will prepare the ground for 
the abundant spiritual harvest. “Thus 
the grape is stamped with the heels 
and there is liquified the sweetness of 
wine. Thus the olive, when bruised by 
pounding, loses its bitterness and 
comes forth as a rich oil. Thus the 
grains of wheat are separated from the 
chaff on the threshing floor and are 
gathered when cleansed into the barn.” 


These words were spoken on the 
very spot where St. Paul had shed his 
blood for Christ. Damascus and Rome 
are the two cities that mark the be- 
ginning and end of St. Paul’s glorious 
career. He was baptized in Damascus 
He was martyred in Rome. Without 
water there would be no wheat or wine 
or olive in modern Damascus. Without 
the water of baptism there would be 
no sacramental life in the Church. 

Joun J. Scannzon, S.J. 
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THEATRE 











JANE, the title character in the 
Theatre Guild production at the Coro- 
net, would be a rather admirable per- 
son if she didn’t shuffle her husbands 
so often. First appearing as a rich but 
dowdy widow, resembling a daguer- 
reotype of Queen Victoria, she marries 
a man half her age and quickly blos- 
soms into a fashionable matron, vin- 
tage of 1938. Before the year ends she 
exchanges her youthful husband for a 
man more suitable to her age. 

Her progress from frowzy widow to 
glamorous matron is related by S. N. 
Behrman. The action occurs in a Lon- 
don divorcée’s town house—in the par- 
lor, of course—designed with taste and 
discernment by Elfi Von Kantzow, 
who also designed the costumes. Cyril 
Ritchard directed the production with 
a sensitive feeling for pace and color. 

He is fortunate in the respect that 
the author gave him a challenging play 
to direct. Mr. Behrman has a knack 
for creating, or borrowing, vivid char- 
acters. His secondary and minor char- 
acters politely insult each other in the 
best Oscar Wilde tradition, as is 





FILMS 











VIVA ZAPATAI, written by John 
Steinbeck, directed by Elia Kazan and 
personally produced by studio chief 
Darryl F. Zanuck, is a generally suc- 
cessful attempt to make vivid and in- 
telligible for American audiences the 
turbulent, chaotic early days of the 
Mexican revolution (circa 1910). 

For its protagonist the impressive 
production team has chosen Emiliano 
Zapata, agrarian reformer and guer- 
rilla general who loomed large in over- 
throwing the dictatorships of Diaz and 
Huerta but who, until recently, has 
been almost ignored by history books. 
The picture makes no effort to gloss 
over the tragic realities and moral di- 
lemmas of revolutionary activity. It 
duly records the melancholy fact that 
the crown of success too often turns 
the idealistic foe of tyranny into a 
cynical divider of the spoils of vic- 
tory, leaving the populace at large no 
better off than they were before. It 
does suggest, however, that Zapata 


proper in drawing-room comedy, and 
the insults are both humorous and ap- 
posite to the situations. If his title 
character was not borrowed from Ber- 
nard Shaw, she is at least a reasonable 
facsimile of a Shavian female, although 
I do not recall any of Shaw‘s women 
with as casual an attitude toward 
marriage. 

Jane, in her transition “marriage” 
between her first and third husbands, 
becomes a rage in London society, by 
the relatively simple expedient of re- 
plying to simple questions with obvi- 
ous answers. In a social circle where 
conversation is mainly an exchange of 
conventional lies, her plain talk is an 
exhilarating novelty. What she says is 
usually humorous in its dramatic con- 
text, and frequently wise without it. 

Edna Best, in the title role, is co- 
starred with Basil Rathbone. Howard 
St. John, Irene Browne and Philip 
Friend are conspicuously featured in 
the production, and earn their respec- 
tive honors. Mr. St. John’s getting- 
drunk scene warrants a higher rating. 

Miss Best, in her portrayal of Jane, 
is something special. She makes the 
character as fascinating as the author 
intended, with something extra. Her 
radiant talent might well have been 
exploited in a play of higher moral 
value than one which features a pen- 
chant for collecting husbands. 

THEOPHILUs LEwIs 





had the integrity to overcome this 
temptation and that his assassination, 
at the instigation of his opportunistic 
former comrades, was a national tra- 
gedy. Zapata’s “integrity” is discussed 
on page 518 of this issue. 

Despite its misreading of history, the 
film has the electrifying vigor and dra- 
matic veracity generally found in su- 
perior foreign movies and is well worth 
the attention of adults. Marlon Bran- 
do’s performance as the illiterate 
peasant genius is strikingly well-pro- 
jected; and the rest of the cast, re- 
cruited mostly from the stage, gives 
the desired illusion of being indige- 


nous to the sun-baked Mexican land- 
scapes. (20th Century-Fox) 


LONE STAR reduces the historical 
complexities of the annexation of 
Texas to meet the requirements of a 
big-budget formula western. Accord- 
ing to the story, the forces in favor of 
joining the United States and those 
favoring independence were both led 
by mercenary swashbucklers (Clark 
Gable and Broderick Crawford re- 
spectively) whose motives were some- 
thing less than patriotic. Not only 
were the two men not representative 
of their causes, but to further heighten 
the artificiality they were involved in 
a romantic duel over a fair flower of 
Texas (Ava Gardner) who, improb- 
able though it may see, ran a news- 
paper. 

Andrew Jackson (Lionel Barry- 
more) and Sam Houston (Moroni Ol- 
sen) make brief appearances, and the 
film winds up with a lively full-scale 
siege of the Texas legislature during 
voting on the annexation treaty. Most 
of it, though, is perfunctory and pretty 
silly action stuff for the family. 

(MGM) 


ON DANGEROUS GROUND intro- 


duces us once more to a recently very 
much overworked character—the bru- 
talized, neurotic, big-city cop, played 
in this case by Robert Ryan. This tar- 
nished hero is on the verge of being 
fired from the force for his cruel and 
unusual police methods when he is 
sent up into the mountains in pursuit 
of a half-witted sex criminal. In the 
course of the hunt he meets up with 
his quarry’s blind and selfless sister 
(Ida Lupino). Under what is appar- 
ently the joint impetus of love and the 
wholesome country air, regeneration 
sets in. The picture boasts some earn- 
estly professional performances and 
some sporadically effective direction 
by Nicholas Ray. On the other hand, 
it does not have the intelligible view- 
point or the convincing motivation 
which would make it interesting or 
significant for adults. (RKO) 
MorrA WALSH 








————C arHotic SuMMER ScHoots ABROAD 


ENGLAND: Newman Association Summer Session at Oriel 


ee ee Or ee eo ee July 5-Aug. 2. 
SWITZERLAND: University of Fribourg, "Building a New World", 
French and German Language Courses.......... July 14-Aug. 22. 
IRELAND: University College, Dublin. “Ireland Today"........... July 14-26, 
SPAIN: Summer University of Santander, Spanish Lan- 
guage, History, Folklore, ete. ...................005. Aag. 1-31. 
GERMANY: Special Seminar for American and European Stu- 
PEMD cos ceca ena atten tens aD asas a5 5. oddone ee Aug. 1-31. 


For full information write: 


Institute of University Studies Abroad 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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10 Best Sellin 


1. GOD GOES TO MUDERERS' ROW 
Bruce. $3 

2. GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
Dovus.epay. $3.95 

3. THE RESTLESS FLAME 
Lippincott. $3 

4. ASCENT TO TRUTH 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 

5. THE GATES OF DANNEMORA 
Dovus.epay. $3 


By Father Raymond 
By Fulton Oursler 
By Louis DeWohl 

By Thomas Merton . 


By John L. Bonn, S.J. 


The stores listed below report their best selling books 
during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by 





—_, 





a 


ie 




















Books 


6. THE END OF THE AFFAIR 


VIKING. $3 


By Graham Greene 


7. 1 HAD TO KNOW 


AppLetTon-CENTURY-CroFTs. $3 


By Gladys Baker 


8. FIRE IN THE RAIN 


Bruce. $2.75 


By William L. Doty 


9. THE NUN AT HER PRIE-DIEU 


NEWMAN. $3 


By Robert Nash, S.J. 


10. THREE TO GET MARRIED 


its relative position in each report. This point system, 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 

BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 216 
West Madison St. 


— Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

ic. 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 486 
ain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sone, 2067 East 
Sth St. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 

KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
$01 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 12@ West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 837 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


wan: eat Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
ace. 


ee P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co, 1218 
Faraam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 188 N. 
13th St. 

PORT UAND, ORE., Catholic Book & Chureh 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


AppLeTON-CENTuRY-CrorFts. $3 By Fulton J. Sheen 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


8ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 418-417 Sib- 
ley St. 


SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 428 
ain Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 5¢¢ 
Wyoming Ave. 


=. Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1828 6th 
ve, 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Bock 
Shep, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholie Book Shop, 1¢ 
Wall St. 

——— The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd., 
431 Dunsmuir St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co., 
718 11 St., N. W. 

ee Md., The Newman Book- 
shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 

WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, i114 
South Emporia. 


WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Ce., 214 Baw- 
natyne Ave. 
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PARADE 











VARIOUS MAGAZINES HAVE RE- 
cently published articles which fea- 
tured newly erected houses of the 
showplace type. . . . One of these 
widely publicized houses seems to be 
more completely the brain child of the 
man who owns it and lives in it than is 
normally the case. . . . He designed 
the house and built it; he furnished 
and decorated it... . The dwelling is 
really nothing but a lot of his ideas 
expressed in wood and stone; in fur- 
nishings and color schemes. . . . On an 
incomparably higher level, something 
similar can be said of the House which 
Jesus Christ designed and built—the 
Catholic Church. . . . The Catholic 
Church is totally the brain child of 
Jesus Christ. . . . It is nothing but a 
lot of His ideas expressed in doctrine 
and sacrament, plus the power He is 
ceaselessly pumping into it. . . . No- 
body but Christ is responsible for the 
foundation of the Catholic Church. .. . 
It was Christ, and no one else, Who 
said to Peter: “Thou art Rock 
(Cephas) and upon this Rock I will 
build my Church.” . . . All the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church are ex- 
ternalized thoughts of Jesus Christ. . . . 
The seven Sacraments are seven ideas 
of Christ come to life. . . . The fact is, 
one cannot be in a Catholic church for 
any length of time without rubbing 
shoulders with ideas of Christ in 
operation. 


Visitors to Catholic churches see men, 
women and children entering confes- 
sionals where they confess their sins to 
priests. . .. The author of this practice 
is Jesus Christ, the One Who said: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” .. . Millions 
of all races and climes kneel at the 
altar rails of Catholic churches and 
receive Holy Communion. . . . This is 
another idea of Christ come to life. .. . 
Whose voice was it which cried out: 

. . except you eat the Flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His Blood, you 
shall not have life in you.”? ... And 
there is the Mass—the Mass on which 
the sun never sets. . . . In every place, 
from the rising of the sun until the 
going down thereof, there is Mass in 
Catholic churches. . . . Every twenty- 
four hours of every year, the Mass goes 
around the globe. . . This wondrous 
daily spectacle is another idea of Jesus 
Christ come to life. . . . He launched 


the Mass on its course down the cen- 
turies when He said: “This is My 


Body ... This is My Blood. . . Do 
this in commemoration of Me.” 


Now and then, non-Catholics vaguely 
sense the breath-taking spiritual power 
inherent in the Catholic Church. . . . 
A non-Catholic clergyman was re- 
cently quoted in Time magazine in 
part as follows: “... the divine glow 
is present in enough hearts with suf- 
ficient frequency to make the Roman 
Mass the most successful religious 
service known to man. The hush which 
comes Over most congregations when 





the consecrated host is elevated is not 
a matter of theatrical effect . . . some- 
thing is really happening in the hearts 
of many of the people. . . . The power 
of the Mass is a fact which Protestants 
cannot escape; it must be faced.” .. . 
Really, the tremendous spiritual power 
generated ceaselessly in the Catholic 
Church should not be an occasion for 
surprise. . .. What else could one ex- 
pect in the Church which was made by 
God Almighty? The Catholic Church 
is the House which Jesus Christ built. 
Joun A. TooMEY 





articles. 


pamphlet racks, in teaching many 


Have you ordered your copies? 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE VATICAN 


The latest AMERICA PRESS booklet 
on the opinion-agitating question 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN carries: 


@ Father Hartnett’s clear, concise explanation of the facts be- 
hind this vitally important question. 


@ Father Graham’s description of the role of the Vatican in 
world diplomacy as in his four widely-acclaimed AMERICA 


@ Dr. Edward S. Corwin’s forthright statement on the alleged 
constitutional issue of “Separation of Church and State”. 


@ An extensive, useful bibliography citing many book 
and magazine titles related to this current problem. 


Order your own individual copy today. At the same time order extra copies. 
You'll find them useful and practical in many ways—for sale through parish 


Religion, Political Science, etc., for use by Study Clubs and Discussion groups. 
Single copies 25¢; 10 to 49 copi 


by Robert A. Graham, S.J. 
and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


school and college courses in History, 





10% d + 





50 to 99 copies: 20% di 


Apologetics. 


+; 100 


The same substantial discounts apply to all other AMERICA PRESS booklets and 
pamphlets. Send for a complete list of 
International Relations, Social Problems, Literature, 


or more: “rr discount 


these pamphlets concerning Education, 
Vocations, Encyclicals and 





THE AMERICA PRESS 


Please send me 


to the prices listed below. 


20% 3 100 copies or more, 30%. _ 
CJ payment enclosed 











rs 2 es 


~ 


70 East 45th Street @ New York 17, New York 
copies of DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
VATICAN by Robert A. Graham, S.J. and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., according 


Single copies 25¢ each. Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 


es 


(On orders for less than $1 payment must accompany order) 
(Please send me the AMERICA PRESS complete pamphlet list. 


as wee PS 


~ (7 bill me later 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, Wi. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-332 











otices 


12 cents pee word 
Payment with order 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CATHOLIC BOYS' TUTORAGE. Tutoring, 
private room and bath, resident nurse. 
$200 monthly. Address: 1610 N. Sawtelle, 
Tucson, Arizona. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC and BARING 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Andrew 
a 2937 North Racine, Chicago 13, 

inois. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discsunts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 

PRINT TITLES 














() Sead bi-monthly Catalog 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











Against “fair trade” 

Eprtor: In his recent article on “fair 
trade” (Am. 1/26), Rev. Benjamin L. 
Masse concludes that it deserves a 
longer test, and should be continued 
until something better is discovered. 
Granted that unrestricted competition 
is not desirable, I find fair trade hardly 
more desirable. I think that the argu- 
ment against fair trade is stronger than 
what Father Masse has given. 

Monopoly is not the only argument; 
and the small merchants are not the 
only group in need of protection. It is 
the consumer who bears the burden 
of fair trade, and who has to pay for 
the luxury of having an appliance 
dealer on every corner. And the bur- 
den falls most heavily on the consumer 
who is cooperating with the divine 
will in bringing a family into the 
world. 

I am unimpressed by the fact that 
45 States have found fair trade good 
and necessary. To me, it means simply 
that retailers’ organizations in 45 
States have had powerful enough lob- 
bies to get their bills passed. 

Also, as a consumer, I can’t see 
anything “debasing” in cutting a price. 
And I don’t think that simply because 
a manufacturer spends millions of tax- 
exempt dollars in advertising, his 
product thereby becomes superior in 
quality or merits any special con- 
sideration. THomas J. FiTzGERALD 

Albany, N. Y. 


A word about “The Word” 
Eprror: “The Word” for January 26, 
telling of Colonel Dodge’s conversion, 
very much interested my brother and 
me. We are great-grandchildren of 
Colonel David Foote Dodge of Pom- 
pey, Onondaga County, New York. 
Oil paintings dated 1832 and still in 
their original mahogany frames, hang 
in our living room. My husband calls 
them my Lares and Penates. 

The story of our great-grandparents’ 
conversion has been told in detail to 
me many times. Our great-grand- 
parents and the peddler Francis 
Murphy and his family, are buried in 
our family lot in the Pompey cemetery. 
Their descendants, even to great- 
great-great-grandchildren live less than 
two blocks from us, one of them with 
the name of her great-great-grandaunt 
Diane. 

Colonel Dodge and his wife, a for- 
mer Huguenot, literally read them- 
selves into the Church. Our great- 


grandparents had previously feared 
“Papists,” regretting there was a Cath- 
olic Church as near as eighteen miles 
away. They both, grandmother first, 
then grandfather months later, drove 
over fifty miles to Utica to be bap- 
tized. The convert Dodges had Mass 
in their home for years, and served 
coffee to their parishioners. 

At the time of their conversion the 
Dodges had four children, Diane, who 
married and died young; Mary, who 
married; Cynthia, who became a Sis- 
ter at Mount Saint Vincent and was 
there forty years. Their only son, my 
grandfather, Henry Hobart Dodge, 
went to Holy Cross, then to Fordham, 
where he was a classmate of Cardinal 
Farley. His son also was a Fordham 
graduate. 


My grandfather converted his wife, 
moved to Ohio and became a judge. 
I used to think God must be like him. 
My brother, Hobart, lives with us, and 
never have I given up the name of 
Dodge in my signature. My mother 
and I were both graduates of Mount 
Saint Vincent and loved it. 

Forgive my being rather thrilled 
with Father Scanlon’s article. 

(Mrs.) Mary Dopce McCartuy 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


The vocation of a brother 
Eprror: “Needed: more _ teaching 
brothers” by Franciscus Willett, C.S.C., 
(Am. 2/2), is a broad first step toward 
proper recognition of the religious 
brotherhoods by the Catholic press. 
While the priesthood and sisterhood 
are greatly respected in most Catholic 
circles, as yet the Brotherhood is often, 
too often, unknown and widely mis- 
understood. Many religious seem to 
view brothers with a “there but for the 
grace of God” attitude. Yet St. Paul 
said that some are called to be priests 
and others to be teachers. It is the 
same Spirit who gives one a call to 
the priesthood and another a call to 
the brother’s life. 

If the press can popularize the fact 
that brothers in a special way continue 
Christ’s work among the children of 
God, there will be no need of proving 
their calling divine. May your articles 
not only increase the population of the 
brothers’ novitiates but also change 
the attitude of many Catholics toward 
the brother’s vocation. 

Joun THOMANN 

Saint Joseph Seminary 

Saint Benedict, Louisiana 
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